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BOOKS. 


MORE MEMORIES. 


More Memories: being Thoughts about England spoken in America. 
By the Very Rev. S. Reyvorps Hotz, Dean of Rochester. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1894. 


dares Dean of Rochester is skilled in making every subject he 
touches interesting, from theology and ritual to roses and 
horseracing. It is not merely that he takes an intelligent in- 
terest in the matters of which he treats, and that he has collected 
his material, not from books, but from the experience of a long 
life; but he understands how te present what he has to say so 
as to make it appeal to the average reader. He knows that even 
instruction can be made palatable if it is liberally flavoured with 
amusement ; and he certainly does not err on the side of parsi- 
mony in his use of the flavouring. 

Nevertheless, Dean Hole has the defects of his popular 
qualities. It is the misfortune of a writer who has gained a 
reputation for gocd stories that he has to keep it up. His 
good stories made the Dean’s chatty Memories the vogue; the 
present rather laboured continuation of them will not affix the 
hall-mark of equal popular success to the new venture, Even 
Homer, it was said, nods occasionally; and Dean Hole is too 
obviously anxious to be facetious to be always altogether suc- 
cessful. The supply in the world of good things, of course, falls 
far short of the demand, and the reverend caterer for the popular 
taste has to dish up the most venerable “ chestnuts ” without regard 
to their frequently somewhat musty flavour. And the teller of 
good stories in print is really in a worse case than the after-dinner 
jesteror wit, Litera scripta manet ; and Dean Hole’s readers will 
compare the new volume with the old, and the comparison will 
not be to the advantage of the former. The plan of the book, 
which is that of lectures arranged as chapters, is unfortunate. 
One really thinks the Dean might have waited till his lecturing 
work in America was over, and then have shaped the reminiscences 
into ordinary autobiography. What may sound well enough in 
the mouth of a practised platform orator or genial after-dinner 
speaker will be often discovered when put in print to be partly 
“ twaddle” and partly the crambe repetita of the Roman Satirist, 
more familiarly known to the schoolboy as “ resurrection-pie.” 

The Dean refers to a pleasant old family custom of his youth, 

by which the arrival of a new brother or sister was greeted with 
this shining salutation, made with pins on a large white pin- 
cushion, “ Welcome, little stranger!” To a great deal of the 
volume before us, especially the jokes, a fitter salutation would 
be “ Welcome, old friend!” Though the lectures are classified 
under headings beginning with “ Personal” and “ Ecclesiastical,” 
and closing with “ Horses and Horseracing,” the lecturer is 
nothing if not discursive, and a good story does not need the 
plea of appositeness to gain insertion. It was unnecessary for 
the Dean to inform us that he can no more suppress a good story 
when it rises to his lips than a moneyless schoolboy can suppress 
a sigh when he passes a confectioner’s shop. ur criticism would 
deal chiefly with the epithet “good,” and would venture to hint 
that the venerable story-teller’s taste was, like the hungry 
schoolboy’s, more concerned with quantity than quality. Here 
is an example of what we mean by the poorness of quality which 
satisfies Dean Hole’s omnivorous appetite, and it is by no means 
an extreme one, A certain vicar, visiting a poor old woman who 
was near her death, having assured her of the silliness of the 
general prejudice of his people against a particular part of the 
churchyard, begged her as an example to others to permit herself 
to be interred in this particular plot. ‘“ Well, sir,” she replied, 
“as you seem to think as one part of the churchyard is as good 
as another, and that it makes no difference where we be put, 
perhaps you'll gie us a lead.” The other stories for the most part 
we have heard before, as that of the parish clerk who, on the 
accession of Queen Victoria, changed “Her” for “ His” in the 
responses not wisely but too well: “ And blessed be the name of 
Her Majesty for ever; and all the earth shall be filled with Her 
Majesty. Amen, Amen.” Of mature years, too, and feeble, is the 
story of the notice for the swearing in of churchwardens: “The 
Venerable the Archdeacon would attend on Thureday next at 
Southwell to swear a¢ the churchwardens.” 

The exigencies of the popular lecture must, we suppose, excuse 

the somewhat indiscriminate eulogy of America and things 


American which fills the first lecture. The Dean, a true English- 
man, has an eye to business, as this sentence shows :—* The 
final and financial purpose of my addresses is to help the resto- 
ration of the Cathedral of which I am Dean, and if I have good suc- 
cess some religious work in America also.” The italics are ours ; 
the gentle appeal to self-interest, disguised in the garb of philan- 
thropy, is eminently British, and ought to be appreciated by 
a Transatlantic audience, to whom the same form of conscious 
self-deception is dear. 

The ultimate purpose of the book is a simple one; to make 
money, not for himself, but for his Cathedral. The means adopted 
are to give some account of England as it was and is from the 
standpoint of one who has mixed with all classes—from prince to 
peasent—and has carefully collected and arranged his impressions 
and experiences. Dean Hole remembers and vividly describes 
the dirty and dismal state of our churches when he was a boy, the 
quaint performances of the village choir, the dulness of the written 
sermons ; but he is not altogether just when he attributes the 
change for the better entirely to the Oxford or Tractarian Move- 
ment, while he completely ignores the part the Esthetic 
revival has had in the refinement of the general taste in 
architecture, music, and every part of our visible environment. 
He seems, too, to be unaware that to the rustic mind daily 
services and weekly Communions—excellent things in themselves 
—do not appeal so universally or so deeply as he assumes. 
We yield to none in our admiration for the good work done by 
the old High Church party, whose good sense and knowledge ot 
men and means have done as much as their undoubted earnestness 
to improve the condition and work of the Established Chureh ; 
but the Dean of Rochester thinks to enhance their merits by 
ignoring the Low Church and pouring something like contempt 
on the Broad; a not very consistent proceeding in one who has 
shown excellently how the love of sacerdotalism and of sport can 
go together, and the sense of the value of spiritual things develop 
harmoniously with an appreciation for the good things of this life, 
from a good story to a good play or a glass of good wine. 

For one merit of the Dean of Rochester is characteristic of the 
party he represents—a genial temper of toleration for this world. 
So long, of course, as it is not immoral, he is disposed to use this 
world, and all the good and pleasant things in it, and he certainly 
does not abuse it. Accordingly, he is no teetotaller—or, rather, 
he might be described, in his own language, as a rabid teetotaller 
with lucid intervals that come on regularly at dinner. He 
is no Sabbatarian, nor does he condemn the theatre. His 
judgment on these points is thoroughly sane and kindly. 
On questions of general reform, again, he steers a middle course. 
He dislikes cremation, and hints, if he does not plainly say, that 
it is un-Christian. He is against brick-graves and leeden coffins, 
and in favour of the wicker-basket and the rapid return of the 
body to the kindred clay. He is strongly opposed to merely 
secular education, and equally vigorous against our competitive 
examinations and the “cramming” system which is their imme- 
diate result; while he has witty things, if not very wise things, 
to say concerning the New Woman, whom he completely fails to 
understand. Ilis chapter on marriage shows that he is not blind 
to the faults of what is called Society, and his views are of the 
safe and conservative kind one would expect from a Dean. 

It cannot be asserted that Americans are likely to learn much 
about our aristocracy, or our politics, from the lectures on these 
subjects by this kindly optimist; but on the subject of public 
speaking he is an authority; and yet we fail to see how he recon- 
ciles the fact that Canon Liddon, whom he terms the greatest 
preacher in England, used a mapuscript, with his theory of the 
great inferiority of the written sermon to the spoken. Probably 
in the same way that he disposes of such instances as Dr. Pusey 
and Cardinal Newman—by calling those mea excepcions who 
make against his rule. In the chapters on Bores and Impostors 
there is much lively writing ; but the good story is noticeable by 
its absence. Need it be said that, having first virtuously held up 
to reprobation the Spanish bull-fight, the Dean grows enthu- 
siastic in praise of horses and hunting; while his only practical 
suggestion against the evils of the racecourse is the proposal to 
ae the use of the “ Totalizator” as the only lawful mode of 

ting. 

But, when all is said, Dean Hole’s book remains eminently read- 
able. As Bishop Berkeley's style has the same excellence im a 
treatise on Tar-water or on the Trinity, so Dean Hole never 
loses for a moment the gift of a lucid and easy prose which more 
than carries off his occasional garrulity, The wit and humour 
which are a prominent feature of the book are somewhat thin 
and threadbare, aud something very different from wit is some- 
times mistaken for it, as when the Oxford examiner, being told by 
the raduate who had failed dismally that he had not been 
questioned on the subjects he knew best, tore off a tiny scrap of 
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paper, and handed it to him, saying, “ Be so good as to write 
what you know on that.” This is mere insolence, with the added 
brutality of being addressed by a superior to a subordinate who 
could not retaliate. But this mistake, a Latin would say, is 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon mind, which, perhaps, is in- 
clined to prefer a bludgeon to a rapier in contests of wit, and is 
somewhat too dense to be chivalrous; and in his deficiencies, as 
in his excellences, Dean Hole is a typical Englishman. Iiis book 
will be widely read and his jokes enjoyed, not only because his 
style has a clear and easy flow, but because he stands very much 
on the same level as his readers—he hits the mark because he 
is not obliged to aim too high. 


THE STORY OF A LONDON PALACE, 


Memorials of St. James's Palace. By Suxprarp, M.A., 
Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, &c. *2 vols, London: 
Longmans & Co.’ 


T. JAMES’S PALACE occupies but little space in the 
popular eye compared with Buckingham Palace; yet the 
one is surrounded with the halo of history and romance, while 
the other is merely redolent of newness and Nash. Holbein 
furnished a portion of the designs for St. James's, while Bucking- 
ham Palace was designed and built by John Nash some sixty 
years ago only, on the site of the house erected by the poetaster 
and statesman, John Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire. The 
Royal Palace of St. James’s has many claims upon the public 
interest, not the least of them being that it has furnished the 
official title for the greatest and most influential Court of modern 
times. It is to the Court of St. James’s that the Ambassadors 
and Ministers of foreign potentates are accredited to this day. 

Mr. Sheppard, in preparing these Memorials, has evidently 
found his task a labour of love. Of course, in the nature of 
things, his record is necessarily a compilation; but then there are 
compilations and compilations, and Mr. Sheppard’s is one of the 
best of its class; while the general appearance of the work, and 
its rare and beautiful illustrations, make it one of the most 
sumptuous publications of the season. The author has spared no 
pains to render his narrative perfect and complete, and if he has 
had to dig in mines already opened, he has dug with assiduity, 
skill, and conscientiousness, 

It is.not without reason that St. James's Palace has been 
described as * a large inelegant brick structure, fronting towards 
Pall Mall.” As the most important London residence of a 
succession of British sovereigns, it cannot compare with the 
magnificent palaces of some European monarchs, nor indeed with 
several residences belonging to the British aristocracy. Its 
interest for us does not dwell in bricks and mortar, but in its 
human associations. The chroniclers whom the author has laid 
under contribution for his facts are legion ; and, without the aid 
of a special issue of this journal, we could scarcely even recapitulate 
them. It must suffice, therefore, to state that we have a sketch 
of the various structures which have occupied the site of 
St. James's from about the time of William the Conqueror to 
that of Victoria. 

The site was originally occupied by a hospital dedicated to 
St. James the Less, Bishop of Jerusalem. It was intended for 
the reception of some fourteen leprous maiden sisters, who were 
to lead a devout life, “ living chastely and honestly in Divine 
service.” The building had been in existence for some time in 
the year 1100, and it was therefore one of the most ancient in 
London. After many vicissitudes, the hospital and site were 
purchased by Henry VIII., who demolished the former and 
raised in its place “a goodly manor.” In one form or another 
the building has remained to the present day. Formerly it was 
variously known as “James's House,” “The House in the 
Fields,” and “The King’s Manor House”; but for a long period 
now it has been known by its familiar title of St. James’s 
Palace. Henry VIII. annexed a park to it, which he enclosed 
with a brick wall, to connect St. James's with Whitehall. The 
gateway end clock-tower were constructed from Holbein’s 
designs, Queen Mary died at the Palace in 1558; Charles I. 
slept there the night before his execution ; and it was here that 
Charles II., the Old Pretender, and George IV. were born. In 
1697, when Whitehall was burned, St. James’s became the 
regular London residence of the British sovereigns, and it con- 
tinued to be more or less occupied as such until the reign of 
Queen Victoria. It is now only used for levees and occasional 
Court functions. The additions and improvements to the Palace 
have been so numerous that little of the original structure 
remains. But the name of the Court of St. James’s remains 
permanently a name of power, and the authority “given at our 


Court of St. James’s” is “acknowledged in remoter corners o° 
the globe, and over a wider surface, and by infinitely larger 
masses of subjects, than that of any sovereignty that has ever 
existed.” 

In his first volume Mr. Sheppard takes us over a wide field, After 
describing the Palace and Park, and the adjacent buildings, he 
deals with such topics as Royal and other residents, the State 
apartments, Court officials, household regulations, the pro- 
clamation of the Sovereign, investitures at the Palace, touch- 
ing for the “ King’s Evil,” levees, drawing-rooms, ceremonials, 
festivities, foreign guests, art treasures, libraries, wine-cellars, 
&c. On each and all of these topics he adduces an abundance of 
entertaining information, and there are also curious chapters on 
the drama, gambling, unruly mobs and eccentric visitors, and the 
Palace ghost. It would be a poor building of three centuries old 
that could not boast of a ghostly apparition. It is not uninterest- 
ing to find that in 1731 a printing-press was set up in the Palace, 
and that several members of the Royal Family were instructed in 
the typographic art by that well-kaown authority, Samuel 
Palmer. 

Sir John Fielding, writing in 1776, stigmatized the buildings 
of the Palace as “low, plain, and ignoble, devoid of any exterior 
beauty to attract and fix the beholder’s eye.” Again, the Palace 
“reflects no honour on the kingdom, and it is the jest of 
foreigners.” But one foreigner, at least, the Sieur de la Serre— 
who came over in the train of Marie de Medicis, about a century 
and a half earlier—took exactly the opposite view. He described 
the Palace as being “very ancient, very magnificent, and 
extremely convenient.” Defoe, however, agreed with Fielding, 
and thought the Palace “really mean in comparison of the 
glorious Court of Great Britain.” 

It was at St. James’s that Prince Henry, son of James I., held 
his brilliant Court, and it was here that he died under such 
melancholy circumstances, The Princess Henrietta was kept in 
confinement at the Palace in 1646, until she was conveyed 
thence in a romantic fashion by Lady Dalkeith, In the reign of 
Queen Anne the Palace became the scene of a brilliant Court, 
and many are the reminiscences attaching to this period. It was 
here also that Anne indulged her grief after the death of her 
husband. But at no time in its history as a Royal residence had 
the Palace so large and so various an establishment as when it 
was occupied by George II, and Queen Caroline. Every apart- 
ment was inhabited. Yet, like his father, George II. spent tco 
much of his time in Hanover, and in 1736 the following sarcastic 
advertisement was daringly pasted on the gate of St. James's 
Palace :—“ Lost or strayed out of this house, a man who has left 
a wife and six children on the parish. Whoever will give any 
tidings of him to the Churchwardens of St. James’s parish, so as 
he may be got again, shall receive 4s. 6d. reward. N.B,—This 
reward will not be increased, nobody judging him to deserve a 
crown.” It was at St. James's that George IV. and William 1V. 
resided for a brief period at the commencement of their respective 
reigns. 

Some singular details are given respecting such Court 
functionaries as the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Mistress of the Robes, and the Groom of the Stole, and numerous 
amusing anecdotes are also related concerning them. Many of 
the old Household rules and regulations were of a quaint and 
fantastic character. That a good healthy appetite sometimes 
prevailed at Court is shown by the commissariat statistics of 
Charles I.’s time, when the yearly consumption included 1,500 
oxen, 7,000 sheep, 300 porkers, 6,800 lambs, 300 flitches of 
bacon, 140 dozen of geese, 250 dozen of capons, 1,470 dozen of 
chickens, 3,600 bushels of wheat, 46,640 pounds of butter—fish, 
fowl, venison, and fruit in equally large proportions—and 6co 
tuns of wine and 1,700 tuns of beer. 

Sunday card-playing at one time prevailed at St. James's 
Palace. In the seventeenth century the Duchess of York would 
sometimes stake 1,000/. in a single cast, and in one night she is 
said to have lost 25,000/, at the game of basset. The Princess 
Amelia, daughter of George II., was also a great gambler, On. 
Twelfth Night, 1715, the Queen and the Duchess of Montague 
went halves at hazard, and won 600/. At one sitting in 
George II.’s time, Lord William Manners won 1,2co guineas, 
the Duchess of Dorset 900 guineas, and the Ear! of Chesterfield 
550 guineas. Gaming became for a considerable period almost 
an insane passion, in spite of repeated denunciations of the prac- 
tice in the pulpit and the press. 

Mr. Sheppard’s second volume is occupied partly with accounts 
of Royal births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths within the 
Palace—many of the records in this portion of the work being 
transcripts from contemporary reports, and not vitally important 
in all their fulness of detail. But there are other matters, 
touching the Chapel Royal, with its large clerical and musical 
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staff, which are really curious, and well worthy of being placed 
on record. 

Taking this work as a whole, while there has not been much 
opportunity for the author to display his originality, it certainly 
affords evidence of a facile gift of description. It abounds in 
picturesque episodes gathered from a variety of sources, and is a 
fascinating study of Court life through three centuries. 


MR. GILDER’S POEMS. 


The Great Remembrance ; and other Poems. By Ricuarp Watson 
Gitper. New York: The Century Company. 


as disappearance of the leading names from the literature of 
each country brings into prominence those which attracted 
less notice when the veterans were still alive. In American 
poetry, the death of a whole school of famous old men—but 
one of whom survives—has had the effect of clearing the stage 
for those who have now arrived at middle-life, those who until 
lately have been persistently overshadowed by the fame of Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Lowell, and Whittier. We look onward and 
see not many who can be conceived of as filling the place of thuse 
Boston Old Masters. Between them and their juniors comes Mr. 
Aldrich, long a favourite in his own country, but not highly 
appreciated by English criticism. And then, among American 
poets under the age of fifty-five, who is there? We believe that 
no one who is acquainted with the facts will doubt that the 
most accomplished and honourable name among men below this 
limit of age is that of Mr. Gilder. 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed since, in his volume called 
The New Day, Mr. Gilder came forward as a frank adherent of 
what was then called the Pre-Raphaelite camp. The poems which 
he published then, chiefly sonnets and canzonets, were remarkable 
for their Italian character. The young poet, it was evident, had 
been influenced by Petrarch. The New Day was the most 
Petrarchian volume that America had, or since has, produced ; 
but Mr. Gilder had come to Petrarch through Rossetti. Great 
delicacy of workmanship, passion for physical and abstract 
beauty, a certain languor in presence of those purely modern 
problems which disconcert poetry even more in America than 
with ourselves—these qualities were present in Mr. Gilder’s earliest 
verses, and now that he publishes a fifth volume they are manifest 
still. He has now lost all trace of the Rossetti mannerism ; he has 
forced himself, in a curious way, which we shall presently analyse, 
to recognize the detail of modern life, but we find him radically 
unchanged. He is true to the tradition of the Seventies ; he is an 
artist, a Parnassian if you will, and the most interesting speci- 
men of that type which has been seen in American letters. 

A responsible position in public life, and the obligation to be 
constantly in touch with affairs, have told upon Mr. Gilder's 
poetry. But it is not the quality, it is the quantity, which has 
suffered. He is as austere an artist as ever, but more and more 
rarely does he find time or inclination to exercise his gift. We 
have been waiting several years for a new volume of Mr. Gilder's 
verse; and now that we possess The Great Remembrance, it is 
smaller than any of its predecessors, But, if there is less of it, 
what there is is no less worthy of welcome. 

There is little of the old Petrarchian note left in Mr. Gilder’s 
verse. If any deceased poets have now an influence over him, 
they are Shelley in his dithyrambic movements, and Emerson in 
his lyrics. The poem which gives name to the new collection is 
a treatment of the theme which most deeply affects the thinking 
and feeling American of middle age to-day. Year after year the 
surviving veterans of the Great War—an ever-narrowing circle— 
meet to mingle recollections, and keep green the solemn places 
in their memories. For one such occasion, for the annual reunion 
of the Army of the Potomac, on the 27th of June, 1893, Mr. 
Gilder, himself a survivor of those far-away camp-fires, wrote 
this dignified and touching canzone, It is seldom that Mr. Gilder's 
carefully-trained instinct for form betrays him, and we would 
not say that it has done so in the present instance; he would 
point us to the 7rionfi of his old favourite and master. But we 
could have wished that he had stuck courageously to the Dryden 
form—the heroic couplet, with an occasional alexandrine—which 
seems to be in his thought, instead of being constantly seduced 
away by the meandering system of rhymes, the prosody of 
Lycidas. Toatheme of war and the pathos of past fighting the 
Dryden manner is highly appropriate. 

We have spoken of the way in which Mr. Gilder, during the 
passage of years, has felt himself forced more and more to take 
poetical cognizance of modern things. In the present volume 
this is more marked than ever before. How, we might ask our- 
selves with amusement, would such a pen as that of Mr. Gilder 


bend to the celebration of the Chicago Exhibition, and of 
Brooklyn Bridge, and of Mr. Paderewski’s playing? Well, he 
shall answer it himself. Although the bitter word “Chicago” 
occurs not in title or text of “ The Vanishing City,” it is certainly 
the recent Exhibition which inspired such lines as the follow- 
Illumined loveliness that thrills the night, 
Strike in the human heart some deeper sense ! 
So shall these domes that meet heaven’s curvéd blue, 
And yon long, white, imperial colonnade 
And many-columned peristyle endue 
The mind with beauty that shall never fade : 
Though all too soon to dark oblivion wending— 
Reared in one happy hour to know as swift an ending. 


It might be Sarras or the New Jerusalem which the poet sings 
in this ecstatic strain ; it is really a city of lath and plaster, put 
up to attract summer visitors to an exhibition for a few summer 
months. But Mr. Gilder is right, if he seems bold. The archi- 
tectural impression of the Exhibition Buildings, as every one has 
admitted, was superb, and Mr. Gilder has seized upon this external 
and visionary beauty, with the pathos of its ephemeral nature, 
as the subject of poetical reflections which are as novel. in 
character as they are fine in expression. So, too, the super- 
ficially prosaic apparition of a much-advertised pianist, playing 
to huge crowds in a New York concert-room, affects this genuine 
lover of abstract beauty not otherwise than the solitary singing 
of Constantia affected Shelley in a Tuscan chamber. The main 
thing is the attitude of the poet, not the incident which calls 
forth the emotion. Out of the most modern, the most common- 
place, objects, “ create he can forms more real than living man.” 
This, it appears to us, has now become the most potent charac- 
teristic of Mr. Gilder’s poetry—its power of dealing with every- 
day things in a manner natural and yet polished and distin- 
guished, A new capacity for poetry in the future is suggested 
by a writer who can treat modern American life with a sculp- 
turesque grace. 

Mr. Gilder has always been happy in his songs and short 
pieces—his “ seed-pearl of song.” There are several little lyrics 
in the present volume which will be snatched up by the makers 
of anthologies. . We can quote but one of these :— 

In that dread, dreamed-of hour 

When in her heart love's rose flames into flower, 
’Tis never, never yes, 

But no, no, no, whate’er the startled eyes confess, 


Her frail denial at last 

Swept clean away like burnt leaves in the blast,— 
No longer no, no, no! 

But yes, forever yes, while love's red rose doth blow. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


The Imitation of Christ. With an Introduction by the Venerable 
¥. W. Farrar, D.D., and Five Designs by C. M. Gere. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1894. 


S° widely extended and deep a hold has the “ Imitation” taken 
on the world that one can feel but little surprise when new 
translations of it follow one another almost, it would seem, end- 
lessly. That the present volume is a new translation we take 
for granted, though there is no line anywhere to say so, or to tell 
us the translator's name. We shall have a word of criticism 
against it a little later on; but we may allow at once this in its 
praise—that, so far as its style goes, it has that dignity about it, 
that slight, but entirely unaffected, reminiscence of a past age, 
which are so desirable in the rendering of an old spiritual classic. 
To try to put such a work into a modern dress, as an attempt 
is even now being made to bring out a New Testament freed 
from all archaic terms, is the most fatal and annoying of mistakes ; 
but it is a mistake of which the translation before us has not a 
touch. And the general appearance of the volume—that, too, is 
appropriate to its matter. In the type, and the disposition of the 
type on the page, it is easy to recognize the influence of Mr. 
William Morris and the productions of his Kelmscott Press ; just 
as in Mr, Gere’s five illustrations it is easy to see how seriously 
he has studied Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The result is a dignified 
little volume, pleasant to look at and easy to read, All of us 
cannot be original geniuses ; but it is a great thing if we have so 
sound an instinct as to recognize the work of masters, and to 
follow prudently in their steps, 

A not unimportant feature in the present edition is unques- 
tionably the introduction by Archdeacon Farrar. Dr. Farrar is 
nothing if he is not perfervid and polemical ; and in this intro- 
duction these characteristics of his are by no means wanting. 
For ourselves, therefore, we are fain to confess that we wish this 
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introduction was out of the way. Do not let us be misunder- 
stood; we in no sense intend to imply} that the thing is badly 
done or uninteresting. Dr. Farrar is a writer of considerable 
learning, of a lively imagination, and, according to popular 
notions, gifted with an attractive style. Moreover his sin- 
cerity and earnestness cannot but have their effect upon every 
unprejudiced reader. But to speak out quite frankly, his very 
virtues stand in the way when he is writing a prefatory essay to 
be bound up with such a book as the “ Imitation.” An esssy of 
his on the subject standing by itself might be valuable enough ; 
but then that is quite another thing. As Emerson somewhere 
has said, the “ Imitation” is a book to be read upon one’s knees ; 
and a preface full of contentious matter is a disturbing prelude 
to a work of devotion, except, of course, a purely critical edition 
of the work. Dr. Farrar in the present introduction cannot re- 
frain from having a vigorous tilt at those notorious bugbears of 
his, the Roman Church and sacerdotalism, Certainly he has a 
perfect right to have a tilt against them, seeing what his views 
are; nay, he could scarcely help doing so in dealing with a work 
which emanates from the Roman Church, and in which sacer- 
dotalism is taken for a thing granted, But our point is that such 
an attack is inappropriate and disturbing when it occurs as the 
preface to a volume of spiritual meditations. If the “ Imitation” 
contains things in it which we consider wrong and dangerous, but 
contains also other things which we consider of the highest value, 
let us frankly publish mere selections from it of such passages as 
we can heartily commend. To profess to give a translation of it, 
and to leave whole sentences out, or to alter their sense so as to 
‘suit our own views, is not exactly straightforward; while to 
insist upon the book's shortcomings or positive errors in a pre- 
liminary essay is to induce in any sensitive person's mind, who 
‘uses this particular edition of the book for practical purposes of 
‘devotion, a perpetual feeling of annoyance as at the close presence 
of something alien and distracting. And, after all, the “Imitation” 
‘is not a book for babes. When a person is fit to use it with 
edification, he is surely fit to be left to his own discretion as to 
what parts of it he will dwell upon, and what parts he will pass 
over lightly. 

After reading Dr. Farrar's introduction we felt at once im- 
pelled to turn to the text and see, by one or two instances, 
whether it had been tampered with. The result was as we had 
expected. To avoid wearisomeness, let us be content with quoting 
three passages, which will be sufficient to show the kind of thing 
weare complaining of. Well, the famous passage in the fifth chapter 
of Book iv. about the significance of the chasuble is omitted 
entirely, and that without any mark to indicate an omission. 
In Chapter ii. of the same book the expression about the Blessed 
Sacrament, sine consumptione a sumente manducaris, is para- 
phrased thus—that Thou shouldest “therein become our inex- 
haustible support.” Finally, in Chapter v. the words quando 
sacerdos celebrat defunctis requiem prestat are rendered “ When 
a Priest doth celebrate, he commemorateth the departed.” The 
object with which these changes and this omission have been 
made are obvious. Nor are we complaining of them in them- 
selves. Ifa man disbelieves in the doctrine of transubstantiation 
and of praying for the dead, and dislikes the use of vestments, he 
may unquestionably adapt a book to suit his particular views as 
to what is true and convenient; but he should make it plain that 
he has so adapted it. To take a great classic like the “Imitation” 
and send it out into the world in a garbled translation is from 
a religious point of view unnecessary, and from a literary point 
of view surely a little impertinent. 


MR. SHERARD'S LIFE OF DAUDET. 


Alphonse Daudet, A Biographical and Critical Study. B 
HakporovuGu SHERARD. London: Edward mold. 
1894. 


M* SHERARD'S Life of Alphonse Daudet is an excellent 
piece of journalism, the kind of personal journalism which 
is both entertaining and useful. It is in no sense literature, and 
it is in no sense criticism, but as the story of a romantic life, a 
collection of amusing facts about a man of eminence, it should 
appeal to a large public. It is distinetly better done than Mr, 
Sherard’s similar book about Zola, probably because Daudet is a 
more sympathetic person to write about. Zola has never had any 
personal life at all, apparently, outside his books ; Daudet has lived 
as well as written, and his life, like his work, has had its gaieties, 
its touches of colour, its sharp surprises, and, always, a certain 
charm in the man has seemed to draw to itself all the charm that 
lurks in surroundings. Mr. Sherard has told this facile, amiable, 
delightful story with a sympathetic enthusiasm, an enthusiasm 
which seems to us,admirable when the biographer confines him- 


self to being a biographer, much less admirable when he attempts 
as he occasionally does, to express a critical opinion. It is not 
very instructive to learn that, “in whatever manner the cha- 
racters in Fromont Jeune may have been generated, the fact 
remains that they are singly and severally interesting, and that 
their actions are in a noteworthy degree what one would expect 
from the acquaintance possessed by the reader with their various 
moral temperaments.” That merely says nothing cumbrously ; 
but when we are told, in a very ecstatic page indeed, that 
Sapho “is a book which should be written in Latin, or, 
as an equivalent, carved in marble,” we are lost in equal 
wonder at Mr. Sherard’s opinions and at his way of expressing 
them. Where Sapho fails, as every novel of Daudet’s fails, is 
in just those eternal qualities which Mr. Sherard seems to be 
trying to impute to it. It is a charming, an admirable book, full 
of life and sentiment ; but it is not really a true book, it is not Ja 
vraie vérité, but an immensely clever imitation, made to look 
prettier than the real thing. “The lie has always been my pre- 
occupation ; my books are full of liars,” is a saying of Daudet’s, 
quoted in the book before us; and it is only too obvious that he 
has the Southern incapacity for distinguishing between what is 
true and what one would like to be true. In all Daudet’s best 
characters there is something so vivid, so lifelike, in a certain 
sense, that one is carried away for the moment, and inclined at 
first to declare them the most human figures in modern French 
fiction. But the more carefully one examines these vivaciously 
talking, laughing, crying creatures, the more clearly one sees that 
it is only a very clever imitation, that there is nothing below 
the surface, that they are “called up,” not created. It is a 
truism to compare Daudet with Dickens ; but it is also true. For 
amusing, gesticulating exteriority, nothing so good has ever been 
done in England or in France as the characters of Daudet and of 
Dickens. They were made to be popular, and they are popular ; 
as marionettes, they were set to jig to us for their hour, and they 
jigged to us for their hour ; when the show is over we see them 
laid away in their boxes, and we remember only the shape of their 
legs, the colour of their noses. Sapho amuses us as we read it ; it 
is so happily plausible ; and then, when we have read it, we find 
that the figure of the girl, so pretty, so pathetic, has already 
evaporated. 

Daudet’s way of writing, as recorded by Mr. Sherard, is cha- 
racteristic of his impetuous, vivid talent. Thus, while writing 
Le Nabab he often worked for eighteen consecutive hours, 

“Even when asleep his mind continued active, and his 
dreams were, for the most part, about his book, At four 
o'clock every morning he used to spring from his 
‘ stammering sentences from his novel like a man in delirium. 
His room had been set to rights whilst he slept, so that he 
had but to dress and sit down at his little deal table. In the 
mornings, however, his mind was never very clear, and he 
accordingly used to occupy the first hours of the day in 
revising what he had written on the previous day, in cor- 
pat. copying, and preparing the day’s task. It was 
towards nightfall that inspiration used to come to him, and 
that his pen began to gallop in a vain effort to keep pace 
with the exuberant flow of his thoughts. And this fine 
speed would be kept up for the best of the night. And 
so on, day after day, so entirely absorbed that he would 
sometimes wake up to find himself writing by lamplight, with 
a bright sun blazing outside.” 

True artist that he is, this is by no means the end of his task ; 
every MS. is written three times over. But what was originally 
an improvisation remains, after all, finally, an improvisation. 
The improvisatore is sure of an audience; he is speaking, one 
hears him, and one cannot but listen. Itis such an audience 
that Daudet has always commanded. But the highest kind of 
art is not addressed to such an audience, it is not produced in 
such a manner. In England, it appears that Daudet is con- 
sidered a great novelist. Well, he may be considersd a great 
novelist in England, where Mr. Besant is praised, Mr. Hall 
Caine is read, and Mr. Rider Haggard is sometimes serious!y 
spoken of as a man of letters. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN AMERICA, 


Methods of Education in the United States. By Aticr ZIMMERN, 

The Education of Girls in the United States. By Sara A, 
Burstatt, B.A. 

The Training of Teachers in the United States. By Amy Buancus 
BramwELt, B.Sc., and H. Hueues, 

Graded Schools in the United States. By Mary H. Pace 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


| As year the Gilchrist Trustees, stimulated, no doubt, by 
the Chicago Exhibition, expended five sums of one hundred 
pounds each, besides the costs of administration and printiog, in 


sending these lady Commissioners for a few weeks in the sum- 
mer to study the secondary education of girls in America, and 
to report thereon for the benefit of English educationalists. As 
a result we have four volumes added to that immense literature 
of education which so very few people read, and the grateful 
acknowledgments of the Commissioners for a very delightful 
holiday. It was scarcely to be expected that any very exhaustive 
or philosophical presentation of the facts would come from this 
brief excursion, yet under the circumstances we thinkt he “ pres- 
sure of other work” scarcely excuses Miss Zimmern for omitting 
a table of contents, and leaving the reader to hunt through her 
work for any point upon which he may be interested ; Miss Page, 
for giving us about 6,000 words of not very original remarks 
of her own—that is, at the rate of about fourpence a word—and 
filling her book up with cuttings of commemoration speeches and 
.time-tables; or Miss Bramwell and Miss Hughes, for finding it 
convenient and thinking it “desirable” to write separate reports 
upon precisely the same schools, which they had furthermore 
visited together. 

By far the best piece of work is that by Miss Burstall, who has, | 
indeed, arranged her matter with considerable ability, and whose | 
thoughtful comments well deserve the consideration of those who 
are interested in secondary education. In the matter of organi- 
zation, she calls particular attention to the Superintendent 
system, a happy middle way between excessive centralization 
and parochial narrowness. The Superintendent is an expert 
educationalist who arranges courses of instruction, inspects and 
advises, and is, technically at least, the controller of all the 
secondary schools in a town or district. She also notices, though 
without fully appreciating its bearing, another and related dif- 
ference, the importance of which scarcely seems to have been 
grasped by any of the Commissioners, which is that in England the 
teaching is controlled by examinations, chiefly the external 
examinations of special boards, to a far greater extent then in 
America. The Superintendent and the examinations are, in fact, 
alternatives, and as in England there is just now a decided ten- 
dency towards the substitution of advice and inspection for 
examination, it would have been of real value to English educa- 
tionalists if more attention had been directed to this. Miss Burstall, 
we may notice, tells us she missed the little group of gifted boys 
or girls one finds at the top of an ordinary English school, and 
her impression is that, while the rank and file are better taught 
than in the English high schools, the pupils with possibilities 
suffer from the want of such a premium upon their advancement 
as the external examination system affords in this country, So 
far, at least, these American schools are in harmony with Walt 
Whitman’s democratic aspiration towards a nation of wholesome 
mediocrities. 

Miss Zimmern has some sensible things to say about the teach- 
ing of “ nationality,” upon which her colleagues are inclined to 
be unreasonably enthusiastic. In New York the young American 
citizen is taught to thank God he is American, by such state- 
ments as that many of the members of the House of Commons 
are only twenty-one years old—*“ mere boys to make the laws ”— 
and congratulated upon the fact that “ We have no King John 
who can imprison us at his will or smother innocent little boys,” 
as though King John was a current British institution. Surely 
the Americans have a part in that inheritance. None of these 
Commissioners appear to have come across any of that marvellous 
teaching about the diabolical properties of “ Alcorall,” which is 
one of the most characteristic Transatlantic inventions in educa- 
tion. Nor does Miss Zimmern, who was specially delegated to 
study method, comment upon the Cook County Normal School, 
with its enterprising principal and his enthusiastic staff, one of 
the most remarkable and typical figures among American pede- 
gogues. Yet he has propounded a theory of method that is, he 
assures the world, to revolutionize teaching. Miss Page, also, 
says nothing about him; she reached Chicago in the vacation’ 
The other three ladies approach him with diffidence, and refrain 
‘from much comment. There is a faint flavour of distrust about 
Miss Hughes; but she considers that his “enthusiasm” will 
cover any deficiencies in his theory—which is, unhappily, the 
way with educationalists. Yet we doubt if these ladies, though 
they have nothing to say against it, will alter their practice at 
all in deference to this theory of “ Concentration,” and under the 
circumstances we think we may reasonably complain of their 
inability to analyse and discuss the Cook County Normal School. 

All the Commissioners have, of course, something to say about 
co-education of boys and girls and the rarity of men teachers. 
They are practically agreed that discipline and school work are the 
better for the mixing, a conclusion opposed to the opinion which 
Miss Healey, a former Gilchrist Commissioner, expressed after 
inspecting the Scandinavian schools. Miss Burstall, however, 
thinks the boys’ sports suffered ; Miss Page found one exception to 


the general good discipline “ under a master,” and quotes Richter 
at second hand, which is scarcely reporting upon American schools, 
and Miss Zimmern thinks more supervision becomes necessary 
under the co-educational system. But we cannot follow these 
ladies far into the wilderness of their generally ill-arranged, 
because hastily arranged, observations and scattered obiter dicta. 
In justice to them we must admit that they were set a much 
too extensive task; five ladies, a few weeks, and the entire 
education of girls in America! 

Altogether we cannot congratulate the Gilchrist Trustees, who 
are, of course, the actually responsible people, upon these four 
books. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Oliver Cromwell: a History comprisin 


M* CHURCH was impreseed, years ago, with the conviction 

that Hume's picture of Cromwell was “ unjust and over- 
drawn,” while Carlyle’s, to which he turned for relief, struck 
him as “supernal.” He, therefore, decided to draw a portrait for 
himself, and accumulated “ a vast monument of letters” to supply 
him with the materials. The biographies which he read appeared 
to him to attend too exclusively to Cromwell, while “in the 
general histories it is the story of England and not the story of 
Cromwell ; the Protector appearing as one of many figures in a 
stirring period, rather than as the foremost man of his age.” Mr. 
Church, therefore, decided to write a “Cromwell” which should 
combine the merits of both these classes of books, and avoid their 
defects, It was a bold adventure, and not one which we 
can compliment Mr. Church with having achieved with brilliant 
success. He has read his authorities—notably his Clarendon 
and Rushworth—assiduously, and has not neglected modern 
writers. We hear at times more than mere echoes of Carlyle 
and Gardiner in his narrative. His blunders are not very 
glaring, though blunders are to be found. It was, for instance, 
Dorset, not Laud, who threatened Felton with the torture, and 
Rupert commanded on the right, not on the left, of the Royal line 
at Marston Moor. It comes dangerously near a blunder to say 
of Charles I.’s expedition to Cadiz that it was sent “to Spain to 
intercept the rich galleons from America, but it was attacked 
with the plague and obliged to return home with thinned ranks,” 
But we do not find fault with Mr. Church on the score of in- 
accuracy, but for a much more serious reason. His book isa 
mere industrious compilation such as well-nigh any man or 
woman of average intelligence could have made out of the com- 
mon authorities. It has no particular merit of arrangement, no 
profundity of learning, it shows no force of thought, it has no 
distinction of style. At this time of day there is no room for 
books on Cromwell which, if they are just too good for absolute 
“ banning,” are also not good enough for blessing. The mediocre 
is as intolerable here as in poetry. 


TWO CONCORDANCES. 


A New and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, 
Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. 
With a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. 
Joun Bartzert, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A Concordance to the Poetical Works of Milton and Shakespeare. 
By Joun BrapsHiw, M.A., LL.D. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein. 

HE simultaneous appearance of new concordances to 
Shakspeare and Milton may not improperly form a text for 

some remarks, not merely on the books themselves, but on 
concordances in‘general. For there could not possibly be two 
better subjects for the art of the concordance-maker, and there 
could not be a more stately monument of that art than one at 
least of these two books. The late Dr. Bradshaw's Concordance 
to Milton is a handsome volume enough, excellently printed, and 
in every way creditable to author and publishers; but Mr, 

Bartlett's Concordance to Shakespeare is altogether imposing, It 

is as big as the latest “ Liddell and Scott,” and very nearly as big 

as a “ Webster,” nor can it be said that any part of its nearly 
nineteen hundred pages of royal quarto, in double columns of 
perfectly clear but not very large type, is thrown away. Mr, 

Bartlett informs us that he has spent all the leisure of nearly 

twenty years in compiling it; and we do not suppose that Dr 

Bradshaw can have expended less than at least half.the time 

on his own task. Here is at the very least genuine labour, and 
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no small allowance of it. And the commonest thing at the 
present day is by no means genuine labour. 
' To some people certainly, and perhaps to most even among 
those who have a special interest in literature, concordance-making 
must seem the ne plus ultra of that “ harmless drudgery ” which, 
onnoemall authority, all dictionary making has been declared to be. 
For the labour of it is almost purely verbal and mechanical. Even 
extended, as we shall presently see that Mr. Bartlett has extended 
it, it involves only the smallest study of meaning, and excludes 
almost entirely any expression of the compiler’s appreciation of 
that meaning. A great deal—almost too much—may be done, as 
Johnson himself showed, in the definitions of a dictionary proper ; 
and the classification and subordination of the history, meanings, 
and usages of words at least give room for, and perhaps abso- 
lutely require, the exertion of no common knowledge and 
judgment. Even where no definitions are given, and where the 
dictionary is on too small a scale to afford room for any elaborate 
classification, it always should receive, and generally must de- 
mand, no emall intellectual exercise, while it perforce enlarges 
the compiler’s acquaintance with the material and the method of 
the tongue. But concordance-maker does not ostensibly require 
any gifts beyond infinite and a tolerably clear head. 
To him a word is, and almost should be, a word merely, and its 
occurrence an occurrence. Both are things to be dispassionately 
tabulated, like the number of pigs at a given market. There may 
be—there doubtless are—inferences to be drawn from his work, 
but ite main and immediate object is simply that of a directory, 
and he is as little busied with the poetical, the philosophical, or 
any other value of the to which he directs inquirers 
as the maker of Red Books and Court Guides is with the 
character, the fortunes, the idiosyncrasy of any John Smith or 
Tom Jones who, as be informs the lieges, Jives at No. 1 Prospect 
Place or No. 2 King’s Road. The huge labour involved, and 
the ively small value of the work apparently done, 
make it improbsble that such a task would ever have 
save under such very peculiar circumstances 
as those which first prompted concordances to the Bible; 
and to the Bible concordances were practically confined for 
many centuries. The more elaborate index is of itself some- 
thing of a concordance; and concordances proper to at least 
English “a writers are of very recent date. Now there are not 
a few of them. Shakespeare has been attacked by them in various 
forms, and not always under the actual name of concordance ; 
this of Dr. Bradshaw is the third to Milton. Addison, Pope, 
, Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning, we think, have 


reference. Thus, to take a casual example, under “ Field ” 
most men would have been contented, in cataloguing the passage 
of the Third Part of Henry VI. I. i. 90, to give “ Plead it in the 
field”; Mr. Bartlett gives nearly two full lines :— 
Will you show our title te the crown ? 
If not, our swords shall plead it in the field. 


But this is the least part of his labour, of his ambition, and of 
usefulness. Not content with giving single words, he 


. Thus we have under 
the heading “ Few words” no less than nine citations of passages 
where the phrase occurs. He also gives, which is not universal 
with concordance-makers, all the proper names, and this of itself 
must have considerably extended his work. As to the accuracy 
of its execution, a concordance ie, in this respect, like other 
dictionaries, that it ought ly to be reviewed till it has 
and hes stood the test of constant and genuine reference. “ Turn- 
ing up” perticular things on the spur of the moment is sometimes 
unfair, and never really critical. For instance, the very first 
entry on which we ourselves lighted was that of “Hit or miss,” 
under which the quotation is given 
Our project's life this shape of sense assumes — 


which a not very stupid person might be excused for supposing 
to bea blunder on Mr. Bartlett’s part, due to some shifting of 
his clipe. As a matter of fact, it is merely that the quotation 
from the famous and somewhat bombastic debating scene in 
Troilus and Cressida bas been (partly on principle) docked of ite 
first le, Ulyeses saying :— 
Our ject’ this shape of cones 

of sense assumes 
employed, plucks down Achilles’ plumes. 
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Any one who censured Mr. Bartlett for this oversight in a 
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book of some four thousand columns, with, perhaps, sixty cita- 
tions in a column, would be grossly uncritical, yet the process of 
mere sampling might lead him to do it. We prefer to cite as an 
instance of the extraordinary thoroughness with which Mr. 
Bartlett has done his work that not merely has “‘ Look on” a 
separate entry, but “ Look on her,” “ Look on him,” “ Look on it,” 
“ Look on me,” “ Look on you,” are similarly honoured. We do 
not know that we’ have ever come across an instance of such 
“ brazen-bowelled ” industry, or one better deserving of encourage- 
ment in an age of public libraries. The private student may— 
perhaps should—know his Shakspeare well enough to dispense 
with Mr. Bartlett’s aid, save now and then, But every public 
library in the kingdom, even if it be a small one, ought to have the 
volume on its shelves, and we may add that, if the private student 
has room enough on his shelves and money enough in his purse, 
the book will probably spare him not seldom those irritating and 
unprofitable hunts which in expense of time and trouble some- 
times cost far more than this handsome and monumental volume. 

Dr. Bradshaw's too early death deprived English literature of 
a student who, if his critical faculty was not quite equal to his 
industry, was at least as intelligent as most critics, and infinitely 
more laborious. He had, of course, in his last work a much more 
circumscribed subject than Mr. Bartlett, and he had likewise the 
concordances of Cleveland and Prendergast and the elaborate 
index of Todd to help him. He has, moreover, not attempted 
references to more than a single word, except in the case of 
double-barrelled compounds. But he has filled, and well filled, 
more than four hundred large octavo pages in double columns. 
He, too, like Mr. Bartlett, has included proper names; and 
though, instead of giving the full word for reference—“ ” as 
Mr. Bartlett does—he stuck to the older concordance practice of 
the italic initial “/,” his typographical arrangement is remarkably 
clear and good, In short, both works are highly creditable ex- 
amples of a kind of scholarship which must always commend it- 
self to the scholar, because its scanty reward of praise is apt to be 


altogether disproportionate to the pains and skill bestowed 
upon it. 

And yet we cannot conclude this article on a matter which 
does not very often form the subject of an article of any fulness, 
without observing that the concordance, however useful and 
however creditable, seems to us, on the whole, the imperfect 
performance of a task which might be performed perfectly with 
greater advantage to the reader or referrer, and with the display 
of higher qualities on the part of the compiler. Special- 
Lexicons to different writers, such as are common on the Con- 
tinent (they form an integral and important part of the great 
collection of the Grands Ecrivains Frangais), but in England have 
been confined to a very few writers, of whom Shakespeare and 
Pope are the chief, would, if they were more exhaustive and more 
fully furnished with references than they usually are, do all that 
a concordance does and a great deal more. Dr, Bradshaw in his 
brief introduction complains of the work of one of his predecessors 
that it makes it necessary for him who consults it to refer to the 
actual passage in Milton. We are by no means sure that this 
is, in any case save very rare ones, a serious defect, while in 
the vast majority of instances passing from the concordance 
which gives the clue to the text which gives the end of the 
clue is habitual. When the Special-Lexicon forms part of 
the library edition everything is “to hand” at once. But this 
is not the only advantage. Not merely the occurrence, but 
the use, of the word must be specified in the lexicon; and 
those higher qualities of the dictionary-maker which have been 
alluded to above have not merely scope to display themselves, 
but opportunity to do good to the reader. Even a general 
English dictionary, if it were compiled with half the pains and 
thoroughness which have been bestowed on the great Greek and 
Latin lexicons, would go far to be a general English concordance ; 
for every reader of the classics has constantly found what he wanted 
by simply turning to Liddell and Scott or to Freund. The Special- 
Lexicons would do this in @ manner far more complete and 
thoroughgoing. On the other side, no doubt, there is to be said, 
first, that the talents of the editor and those of the concordance- 
maker are by no means invariably united in the same person ; 
secondly, that, until the British public takes greater interest in 
elaborate editions of English classics than it has done for some 
half-century past, it would be rather unreasonable to expect the 
British publisher to make any more ventures in their direction. 
The separate concordance can be worked upon by pious persons 
at intervals of their own leisure and at their own risk, And 
very fortunate it is that there should be persons who will take 
the trouble to produce such quite exceptional examples of the 
kind as Mr. Bartlett's, such excellent average examples of it as 
Dr. Bradshaw's, 
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received the same attention, and so, perhaps, have others. 

The great peculiarity occasioning the uncommon bulk of Mr. 

Bartlett’s work consists in two different features. One of them 

is the principle of giving substantive quotations, each complete 

in sense, instead of (as is the concordance-maker’s more frequent 

habit) quoting only enough to enable him who refers to identify 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel Coorer Kiva, F.G.S. 
ndon: Chapman & Hall, Lim. 1894. 


IEUTENANT-COLONEL COOPER KING would have done 
well, we think, to call his book the Military Life of General 
Washington. There is, indeed, a short chapter at the end on his 
political life, but it is too brief and superficial to possess any 
weight. The author's account of the American leader's military 
career both in the Seven Years’ War and in the Rebellion is 
clear and readable. That Colonel Cooper King is an English 
officer does not, however, prevent him from writing in the tone 
and with the adjectives of a sympathizer with the 
American insurgents. A good deal might be said on his view of 
the causes which led to the quarrel between the mother-country 
and the Plantations and on their respective conduct at the 
various stages in the dispute. But an understanding of political 
things is not Colonel Cooper King’s strong point. When he is on 
his own ground he writes with real critical faculty. A rational 
admirer would not, we think, claim more for Washington as a 
general than is adjudged to him in his book, nor would a fair 
critic go beyond Colonel Cooper King's estimate of his defects. That 
Washington was not a considerable, nor even in a conspicuous 
degree an intelligent, fighter of battles is now pretty generally 
conceded, His merits as a leader of armies were mostly those of 
an organizer, and of the kind called moral. In the conduct of a 
campaign he could show sound sense, but it must not be forgotten 
that he had to contend against officers who were singularly inept, 
and that the material difficulties of the English were immense. 
The greatness of Washington was shown not so much in his 
operations against the Royal armies as in his admirable manage- 
ment of his own undisciplined troops, and in the imperturbable 
patience with which he endured the misconduct of his officers, 
and made good the deficiencies of the Congress. This is brought out 
well in Colonel Cooper King’s book. It is provided, as all military 
biographies should be, but as too many are not, with sketch maps 
to illustrate the field of operations. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Grimm. With Introduction by S. Bartne- 
A., and Drawings Browne. London: 
Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co. 

OT within our recollection has there been a book season 

so prolific in fairy lore as the present. Some Christmas- 

tides we have known that yielded nothing better than two or 
three reprints from stock collections. This year we have 
already noticed Mr. Lang’s Yellow Fairy Book, and Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s simplified or “retold” Book of Fairy Tales, with Mr. 
Gaskin’s pictures, and that rather odd miscellany The Golden 
Fairy Book, And now we have before us many newcomers, 
some of which are familiar old stories in new attire, and others 
the garnerings of new, or at least unexhausted, fields, But it is 
clear that this ample provision is not due to a revolt of the 
children. They are not in rebellion against the ordinary books 
for boys and girls, the story of lucky adventure, or the mild 
moral tale. The present abundance is due to the influence 
of the Folk Lore Society. Mr, Baring-Gould, in his “ re- 
told” Fairy Tales, has indeed written for children only. 
His aim is to correct the diction of the elders, even 
Mme. d’Aulnoy, and make his return to Nature and Perrault by 
re-writing in simple language for the children of to-day the 
favourite stories of their grandparents. But in Fairy Tales from 
Grimm he introduces a capital selection from the Kinder- und 
Haus-Marchen, with a dissertation on the kinds of fairy tales 
such as a folklorist might offer to his brethren. We trust that 
the young readers of “The Golden Bird,” “Snow-White and 
Rose-Red,” “ Rumpelstiltskin,” and the rest, will find Mr. Baring- 
Gould's exposition profitable. They may possibly discern the pre- 
cise difference between his point of view with regard to the ghostly 
nature of elves and pixies and that of Mr, Hartland. But their 
enjoyment of Grimm is not likely to be affected by their per- 
suasion that elves, pixies, and brownies are not revenants, 
There are people who will find nature myths in any folk-tale 
or fairy story. To children, as Mr. Baring-Gould remarks, 
everything in these Marchen is “ wonderful, complete, glorious, 
and mysterious.” ‘They read or listen to the story in the 
spirit of the primitive man, and would doubtless, were it not for 
learned editors, transmit the folk-lore of their nurses in the pure 
faith of their teachers, Still, it must be nice for them to know 


that among themselves are descendants of the “old Ivernian or 
Silurian race” that once occupied the land, and that they “go 
to Board schools and sit beside the fair-haired descendants of 
Gael, Brython, and Saxon.” . This selection from Grimm is.alto- 
gether admirable, and the versions are precisely what children’s 
and household stories should be—clear, simple, and direct. Mr. 
Gordon Browne may claim to be by inheritance the illustrator of 
Grimm. It is some thirty years since Mr. Hablot Browne's 
illustrations to an English translation appeared. Mr. Gordon 
Browne’s drawings are full of charm and sympathy. He is par- 
ticularly successful in illustrating the grotesque and fantastic 
elements of the stories. His drawing of the dwarfs and the 
pretty girl in “ The Three Little Men in the Wood,” for example 
is delightful, and his “ good people” generally are so dainty and 
lightsome you feel you might blow them off the page at a 
breath. 


Tales from the Punjab. By Frora Annie Steet. With Draw- 
ings by J. L. Kipling, "OLE, and Notes by’ R. C. Tempre. 
Macmillan & Co, 1894. 

In this interesting volume of Punjabi folk-teles there is a 
“double intention,’ as the authors put it, and the two 
aims are clearly defined. What may be called the chil- 
dren's portion is properly separated from the scientific. Mrs. 
Steel’s stories are prefaced by a brief address to the young 
reader, in which the scene of the story-telling—the village at 
sunset, with the boy story-teller and his attentive audience—is 
clearly pictured, by way of introduction. All the tales save three 
were collected by Mrs. Steel orally from the lips of the natives. 
They are genuine popular tales, and are told in English by Mrs. Steel 
as they were told to her. “ Nothing would have been easier,” she 
remarks, “than to alter the style, but to do so would have robbed 
the stories of all human value.” Hence she has presented these 
stories in an undoctored form, and not sought to invest them with 
the “ flowery dignity ” of a conventional Eastern style in accord- 
ance with Western tastes. The result is a distinct advantage to 
both the audiences addressed—the children and the folk-lore 
students. Everybody will appreciate Mrs. Steel’s fidelity 
to the spirit of the originals. Major Temple's notes to 
the tales and comparstive analysis supply students of folk- 
lore with an extremely interesting commentary, both illus- 
trative and explanatory. The analysis is based on the 
system adopted by the English Folk Lore Society, and is of the 
fullest and exactest character. The tales, originally told by 
boys for the most part, as Mrs. Steel observes, are written in a 
bright and colloquial style, suitable to stories told by children for 
children, as in their English form they may justly be called. 
From this point of view nothing could be better done. English 
children will find among many new stories some old favourites, 
as popular with the Punjab village folk as in their own 
nurseries. Here is, for example, “ The Grain of Corn.” A crow 
steals a grain of corn from the winnowing basket of the farmer's 
wife, who throws a clod at him and makes him drop the grain. 
It falls into a cleft in the tree, and the woman seizes the crow 
by the tail and will not let him go till he undertakes to restore 
the stolen grain. He entreats the aid of a woodman :— 

Man! Man! cut the tree ; 
1 can’t get the grain of corn 
To save my life from the farmer's wife. 
The woodman refuses, and he appeals to the King :— 
King! King! kill man, 
Man won't cut tree, 
‘ I can’t get the grain of corn 
To save my life from the farmer's wife. 

Then he beseeches the Queen—“ Queen! Queen! coax the King,” 

&c. And so on with the snake, the stick, the fire, the water, 

the ox, and the rest, until the lucky solution of the problem. 

The book is stored with delights for children, and Mr. Lockwood 

Kipling’s drawings form no slight measure of its attractive spell. 

Never have the beasts and birds of the jungle which figure so 

pleasantly in these Tales found so spirited and humorous a 

recorder as this admirable artist and naturalist. Mr. Kipling’s 

accuracy as an observer of nature is wonderfully assimilated with 

a perfect sympathy with the spirit of the native story-teller, 

His picture of the arrogant jackal, for example, in “ The Jackal 

and the Iguana,” is a masterpiece. He is a genuine jackal drawn 

from nature, yet glorified by vanity, and the air with which he 
carries the old shoes that adorn him is intensely ludicrous. The 
humour of this and the other pictures of animals is exquisite. 

They must be seen to be enjoyed ; but, once seen, they need but a 

cursory reminder to move your mirth. Ilustration in its truest 

sense Mr, Kipling has given this absorbing collection of folk- 

tales. 
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Cossack Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. Selected and Translated by 
R. Nisser Bary. Illustrated by E. W. Mitchell. London: 
Lawrence and Bullen. 1894. 

The promise of novelty set forth by the title of this volume is 

certainly fairly realized by its contents. Mr. Nisbet Bain was 
happily inspired in making these translations from Ruthenian folk- 
lore, which are, we believe, the first that have appeared in English. 
The remoteness of the land of the Cossacks, and the isolation of 
the people, might seem to offer a fruitful field to the scientific 
investigator in popular lore, and some there are who detect 
original elements in Ruthenian tales. Of these some are noted 
by Mr. Nisbet Bain, in such means of magic as the lucky, or 
baleful, handkerchief, the cattle-teeming egg, the hemp-and-tar 
whip that drives out demons. But these questions are not dis- 
cussed by the translator, and, we think, rightly are they put aside 
in a book of stories for the season, intended for popular reading, 
and deserving of popularity. They are extremely good reading, 
both as to the style of rendering and the quality of the matter. 
Curiously fresh and primitive, with something of a simplicité 
simple, are these Ruthenian Mérchen. ‘The Serpent-Wife” is 
a typical example. It may be classed with “ Lamia ” stories, yet 
it is singularly individual. A labourer who loves solitude, meets 
a huge serpent in a lonely forest that threatens to eat him. He 
takes the matter philosophically, and the serpent changes his mind 
and shows him how he may be saved. He is directed to return 
to his angry master, who awaits him, and reap his harvest, taking 
no wage but one little sheaf of corn which is to be left in the 
field and burned. This being done, he will see a lovely lady 
whom he is to marry. And so it comes to pass. He burns the 
little sheaf, and there springs from the flames a beautiful woman 
whom he marries. She strictly advises him never to call her 
“serpent,” or she will be lost to him. One day, furious because of 
her neglect of his own harvest fields, he bitterly cries out, “ Once 
a serpent, always a serpent,” reproaching her for negligence. He 
remembers the warning when he returns home and finds a snake 
coiled up on the bed. He weeps at his mischance, and the ser- 
pent, mistaking his sorrow for mere selfishness, tells him not to 
weep as all the corn is safely harvested. But, like Lohengrin, 
she must depart to her own place in the forest because of his 
fatal rashness. Before she disappears she bids him kiss her three 
times, and endows him with the three gifts of knowing all lan- 
guages, and all that is going on upon earth, and all that is going 
on under the earth. The gifts of kissing bring him great fortune. 
Another strange story is “The Serpent-Tsarewich” and his two 
wives, good and bad, in which that common element of folk-lore, 
the miraculous birth caused by the eating of a fish, finds a place. 
There is nothing less than a treasure-house of fantasy in this ad- 
mirable collection of Cossack tales. It is a comely volume to 
outward view, and well illustrated by Mr. Mitchell. 


More Celtic Fairy Tales. Edited by Josrrn Jacons. Llustrated 
by John D. Batten. London: David Nutt. 1894. 

Like his first book of Celtic Fairy Tales, this continuation by 
Mr. Jacobs is in all ways desirable, being charmingly illustrated 
by Mr. Batten, and full of enchanting stories. The “children of 
the British isles” may well lament that Mr. Jacobs is here a 
selector “for the last time.” They should petition the editor 
against his untimely decision. The volume comprises specimens 
from old collections, such as Crofton Croker’s, Kennedy's, J. F. 
Campbell’s, Lady Guest’s Madinogion, with modern versions or 
translations by Mr. Alfred Nutt, Mr, Curtin, Mr. Leland Duncan, 
and others. One of the most impressive. stories is the wild and 
wondrous tale of “ Morrha,” from Mr. Larminie’s West Irish Folk- 
Tales, and it has inspired Mr. Batten with some of his finest 
drawings. Another notable tale, “The Black Horse,” is taken 
from Campbell’s MS, in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh ; 
and we owe the beautiful legend of the “ Children of Lir” to the 
Society for the Promotion of the Irish Language. Altogether, 
the book is not surpassed in interest and fascination by any of 
its predecessors in the Fairy series of Mr. Jacobs, and greater 
praise than this it could not receive. We trust, indeed, that 
the editor's threatened “last time” holds good only of the 
present year, 


The Snow Queen; and other Tales. By Hans Curistian 
Illustrated by E.A. Lemann. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1894. 

The New Fairy Book, Edited by Witt1am Ayprews, F.R.HLS. 
Hull: Andrews & Co. ; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Lim. 1894. 

We conjoin these volumes, not for the piquancy of contrast 
only, but as illustrative of the old saying “The old is the best.” 

It is a pleasure to receive a second series of Andersen’s stories, 

illustrated by Miss Lemann, In every way it is as agreeable as 


the first, and a more admirable book for young children there 
could not be. Miss Lemann possesses a rare sympathy with the 
more dainty and lightsome aspects of Andersen’s writings. The 
grace and refinement of her drawings reveal true kinship with 
his genius. Especially is this shown in her pictures of children, 
as in the delightful drawing (p. 165) of the little boy and girl 
under the willow-tree waiting for the angel to appear. 

The stories in The New Fairy Book vary much less than might 
be expected of stories that are by various hands. We confess 
they do not greatly stir us, being for the most part decidedly 
colourless, if not actually mawkish. Some of them possibly may 
prove useful, since they inculcate useful lessons, as in “ The Girl, 
the Fairy, and the Toad.” The mere statement that Cinderina, 
the heroine of “ Cinderina and the Elves,” is “ cousin to Cinderella ” 
will not, we fear, win for her the admiration of children. 


The nag Adventures of Baron Munchausen. Illustrated 
by William Strang and J, B. Clark. With an Introduction 


by Tuomas Seccompe. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


1894. 

The Fables of A2sop. Told anew, and their History traced, by 
Joseru Jacons. With Pictures by Thomas Heighway. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

Mr. Seccombe’s estimate of the “Travels” of Munchausen is, © 
perhaps, as surprising as anything they contain. He styles the 
work a masterpiece, aud compares it with Gulliver and Robinson 
Crusoe. He places it with Utopia and the master-works of 
Swift and Defoe as a type of the class of literature he styles 
voyages imaginaires. That the booksellers in 1786 should asso- 
ciate this stuff with Guilliver, and call it “Gulliver Reviv'd,” is 
intelligible enough, but that any critic, or man of letters, should 
be capable of following their example is something amazing. 
Mr. Seccombe commends, it is true, the original form of the 
“Travels,” or that portion of the book of which Rudolph Erich 
Raspe was the reputed author. The continuations by various 
hands he regards as the work of booksellers’ hacks, the kind of 
material any one could produce, as Dr. Johnson said of Ossian, 
who gave his mind to the task. We regret that we are utterly 
unable to appreciate the fine distinction indicated by Mr. Seccombe. 
We envy the discernment that separates the genuine Raspe por- 
tion from the rest, and classes it with some of the greatest works of 
English literature. The attractive elements of the present edition 
lie in the exceedingly clever designs of Mr. Strang and Mr. Clark 
rather than in Mr. Seecombe’s not uninteresting account of the 
history and authorship of the work. You have but to look upon 
Mr. Strang’s drawing of Munchausen issuing from the side of the 
fish before the astonished seamen, or Mr. Clark’s picture of the 
sailors enjoying the fruit of the hot-plum-pudding tree, to forget 
all the controversial aspects of the book. The force of black-and- 
white could not go further than in Mr, Strang’s illustration of 
the sailor clinging to the tail of the sea-gull and borne over the 
raging billows to the Baron’s ship. The power and grotesquerie 
of the drawings are of the first order, and the design of the 
binding, with the wavy black stripes of the edges, form an en- 
semble that is admirable. 

The new 4:sop is a very pretty book, and in Mr. Heighway we 
have an illustrator whose gifts and style are congenial. The 
artist is peculiarly happy in designing headings and tail-pieces. 
They recall the art of Bewick, as in the delightful examples of 
“The Grasshopper and the Cricket” and “ The Ass in the Lion’s 
Skin.” Mr. Jacobs deals with the history and bibliography of the 
subject in his notes and introduction, and has drawn up a genea- 
logical table of the fables. Whether his manner of retelling 
#sop is altogether satisfactory is a trifle doubtful. Some of the 
apophthegms with which the fables finish seem to us less admirable 
than the older, pithier forms, “ Example isthe best precept,” and 
“Tt is not only fine feathers that make fine birds,” and “ A little 
thing in hand is worth more than a great thing in prospect,” can 
scarcely be considered improved readings, 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. By BARRETT 
With Decorative Settings by F. C. Tilney, and an Intro- 
duction by Edmund Gosse. London: Dent & Co. 1894. 


Of the few English poets who have composed sonnet-cycles, 
and of Mrs, Browning's place among them, Mr. Gosse discourses 
in his interesting preface to this illustrated edition of the Sonnets 
from the Portuguese. He tells the story of their origin and publica- 
tion, and how they came by their title. He also conjectures, with 
such happy intuition, we think, as amounts almost to certainty, the 
precise position in the sequence of the Sonnets that should be held 
by the two lyrics “ Question and Answer” and “ Inclusions,” which 
Mr. Browning placed immediately in front of the series in his 
“Selection” from the works of the poetess. Mr, Gosse assigns 
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to the Sonnets a much higher rank in English poetry than we can 
subscribe to, but dissent as we may on this point, there is no 
questioning the excellence of his analysis of the poems. Mr. 
Tilney’s decorations are not invariably pleasing, since certain of 
them lack charm, Those in which the artist’s “setting” is in 
accord with the verse, as an accompaniment is to the voice of the 
singer, are ingenious and skilful. In these settings there is to be 
noted an effective use of the elements of symbolism. 


Art Pictures from the Old Testament. A Series of Illustrations 
after Original Drawings by Sir Freperic Letentow and 
others. tterpress by Arey Fox. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1894. 

Ceylon; Kandy and Peradeniya, By Henry W. 
Cave. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1894. 

The Brownies around the World. By Patmer Cox. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1894. 

What is an “Art Picture”? The term is suggestive of “ Art 
Colours,” and similar legends, frequent in shop-windows. In no 
equivocal sense, however, can the phrase be applied to the “ Old 
Testament” pictures before us. They belong to the days when 
wood-engraving was still something of an art—the days of the 
early sixties, we believe—and comprise engravings by the 
Dalziels after drawings by Sir F. Leighton, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
Mr. Poynter, Mr. A. B. Houghton, Mr. S. Solomon, Mr. W. 
Dyce, and other artists of repute. The book, though in a sense a 
réchauffé, possesses considerable interest apart from the artistic 
value of the drawings, Oddly enough, there is not one word in 
exposition of this aspect of the book. The sub-title, “Sunday 
Readings for the Young,” only too accurately reflects the 
perfunctory character of the “letterpress.” “Mr. S. Solomon 
has drawn a picture of the Feast of Tabernacles”; or, “ Mr. E. 
Armytage has drawn a picture of Moses consecrating Aaron” ; 
or, “in Sir Frederic Leighton’s picture we see a young man in 
great pain ”—some such obvious and depressing formula occurs 
in most of the descriptions. This kind of writing may be excel- 
lent “ Sunday reading” for children ; but it is not helpful to those 
who take up this curious volume, and would learn something of a 
bygone phase of English illustrative art. 

Mr. Cave’s Picturesque Ceylon, like the companion volume with 
the same title which appeared last year, is a handsome book, 
with illustrations after excellent photographs by the author. 
“The most beautiful island in the world,” as Mr. Cave calls 
Ceylon, is revealed in some of its most attractive scenes in the 
author’s pictures of Kandy and its neighbourhood. The upper 
Lake road and the noble prospects it yields offer some beautiful 
subjects for the camera. Palms, bamboos, plantains, and other 
tropical forms of vegetation have suggested some of Mr. Cave's 
most successful illustrations. The descriptive chapters are well 
written, and free from the formalism of guide-books, 

Mr. Palmer Cox’s Brownies are probably known of all English 
children at this date, and it needs not to be said that the new 
book of the travelling Brownies will rejoice the hearts of children. 
The pictures of this antic folk are as full of drollery as ever. 
Their passage across the Atlantic on a raft suggests some of the 
most diverting drawings. Never was there so feeble a people on 
so frail a craft as portrayed on p. 21. They visit all the countries 
of Europe, and not a few in Asia, and everywhere show them- 
selves to be a race of infinite freak and irrepressible fun. 


The Rebel Commodore. By Davin Lawsox Jomystoxe, London 
and Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers. 

These “Memoirs of the Earlier Adventures Ashore and 
Afloat of Sir Ascott Dalrymple” are full of go and interest. 
Memoirs like these, told with force and conviction, will be 
delightful to their readers of all ages and of both sexes, Ina 
prefatory note the author writes:—“In a story which deals with 
Galloway a hundred years ago the doings of the smugglers or 
‘free-traders’ must necessarily have a part.” He also says :— 
“In regard to the incidents of Paul Jones's descent upon the 
British coasts, and subsequent doings in the Low. Countries, 
history has, in the main, been followed.” That history is so full 
of exciting incidents that it forms romance enough to please the 
most history-hating schoolboy and the most romantic schoolgirl. 
The illustrations by W. Boucher are worthy of the book—which 
is saying a great deal. 


The Cook and the Captive. By Cuartorre M. Yonex. London: 
Miss Yonge is generally at her best in her historical tales, 
and this is one of particular interest. Miss Yonge has the art 
of carrying her readers back to any time she chooses to, write 


about, and now she has carried us back to the year A.D. 530, 
amongst the Romans in Gaul. Attalus, Bishop Gregory’s grand- 
son, is the hero and the “eaptive” in this interesting story ; 
whilst Leo is the brave, devoted slave, Bishop Gregory’s cook, 
who, in order to liberate his master’s grandson, gets himself 
sold to Hunderik, who has the charge of Attalus. Though 
most of the characters in the book are imaginary, they are types 
of the people with whom Miss Yonge deals. The illustrations 
by W. 8. Stacey are good. 


Kilgorman. By Tatnor Batyes Reep, London and Edinburgh : 
Nelson & Sons. 

Mr. Talbot Reed’s books for boys are well known and de- 
servedly popular ; and this, his last one, published after his death, 
shows that, though he wrote most of it in his last illness, he was 
as keenly alive to all that amuses and interests boys as ever. 
Kilgorman is a story of Ireland in 1798. The escapes that its 
principal character, Barry Gallagher, has are marvellous and 
exciting to the last degree. One of the chapters, headed “ Vive 
la Guillotine!” contains a blood-curdling description of events 
under the Republic in France, which will particularly delight the 
bloodthirsty race of boys. A charming girl plays an important 
part in the story, and Barry Gallagher is by no means the only 
person fascinated by her. At the beginning of the book there is 
an interesting account of Talbot Baines Reed, giving us ar. insight 
into his character and life, and written by John Sime—“ In 
Memoriam.” 


The White Kaid of the Atlas. By J. Mactarex Copsan. London 
and Edinburh: W. & R. Chambers. 

Tom Malleson is the worthy hero of this thrilling book. Dy 
way of punishing his son for his too warlike disposition, Mr. 
Malleson sent him to Morocco with his cousin, James Malleson ; 
Tom was to be an assistant to his father’s business agent at 
Mogador, and his cousin was sent to see that he settled down 
to his duties. Tom began his new life by saving a black dwarf's 
life at the risk of his own, then becoming a prisoner to the 
Kaid of Teluhet, to free his cousin. He has wonderful adven- 
tures of all kinds ; but comes out of them all triumphantly, and 
even makes his stern and unnatural father feel proud of him 
when they meet again. The book is well illustrated by W. 8. 
Stacey. 

From Ploughshare to Pulpit. By Gorvon Srasies, M.D., 
London: Nisbet & Co. 

Mr. Gordon Stables’s hero, Sandie McCrae, is a very perfect 
young Scotchman—appallingly perfect—and so are all his sur- 
roundings ; he loves mental work and physical work, and excels 
in both; he fails in nothing but health, and that only for a short 
time in order that he may have some shipwreck adventures in 
which he does exactly the right thing. The book ends with 
his preaching a perfect sermon, and making a perfect marriage, 
and, to quote the author's last lines, “Surely we could hardly 
have wished it otherwise. Could we?” 


The Vengeance of Medea. By Evirn Gray WHEELWRIGHT. 
Lends Digby, Long, & Co. 

Here we have a story full of complications and strange events. 
They are well worked out, though somewhat extravagant, espe- 
cially one scene, which is worthy of an old Adelphi melodrama. 
The two girls and their artist friend on whom the interest of 
the story is centred are decidedly engaging in their very different 
ways. The glimpses at fashionable society are good, and not 
overdrawn. The one girl delights in going out, and shows her 
pleasure simply and frankly, the other accepts all situations as 
inevitable. The book has the merit of being original, 


In Days. By Epear Picxerixe, London: Blackie 
& Son, 


Harry Waring, the hero, tells his own story. |low from living 
peacefully with his old grandfather he was trapped by the press- 
gang, and went through all the dangers and hardships that can 
be imagined by land and by sea, and finally turns up at the end 
of the book alive and well, much to the annoyance of a brutal 
uncle, who was hoping to enjoy his nephew’s fortune, believing 
him to have been killed. The illustrations by W.S. Stacey are 
decidedly good. 


From Snowdon to the Sea, By Marie Treveryay. London: 
J ohn Hogg. 

A volume of “ Stirring Stories of North and South Wales,” 
founded, as their authoress says, upon Welsh traditions and folk- 
lore, and full of “witching romance.” To lovers of old legends 
this book will be specially attractive. 
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Shut in. By E. Everert-Greey. London and Edinburgh: 
T. Nelson & Sons. 


This is “ a tale of the wonderful siege of Antwerp in the 
year 1585,” and opens with a description of the city and 
its inhabitants ; those curiously stubborn and short-sighted people, 
whose love for their Prince was their safeguard, and who went to 
pieces when he was assassinated, and whose city was all but saved by 
the “ hell-burners ” invented by Gianibelli, an Italian mechanician. 
From Antwerp and its despairing Spanish-hating populace we are 
taken to Parma’s camp, and behind the scenes with the Spanish 
foes. We are given both sides of the question with singular 
justice as to the siege of Antwerp, and also in the religious dis- 
cussions that take place between a Spanish officer and an Eng- 
lish maiden whose home is in Antwerp. The pretty love-stories 
that are mixed up with those of war and horrors are oil upon the 
troubled waters, and help to maké Shut In one amongst the many 
of Mrs. Everett-Green’s very attractive books. My Cousin from 
Australia, by E. Everett-Green (Hutchinson & Co.), is a far 
more every-day story, and the attractive, brave, outspoken 
Australian cousin who comes to visit his English relations gets 
more than his share of our admiration, as a contrast to one of the 
meanest and most cowardly English gentlemen (?) it has ever 
been our lot to meet in real life or in fiction. The heroine, who 
is telling her own story, and who has drifted against her will into 
an engagement with the wrong man, is an engaging little person, 
though a weak one until the last chapter of the.book, when she 
becomes heroically strong in her despair. 


A Life's Eclipse. By G. Manvitte Ferny. London: Society 
or Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The story begins with the hairbreadth escape of a man 
who fell from a tree when cutting down a bough. He 
ought to have been killed, but only loses his eyesight for a 
while, and this is his “ Life’s Eclipse.” The other characters in 
the book are an angry bailiff, a jealous gardener, a benevolent, 
but just old lady, and the bailiff’s daughter, who, far from 
imitating her sister of Islington, was luckily not too coy, and 
did not drive her blind lover to despair. Old Tummas is the 
comic character, and a capital one, and relieves the too pathetic 
or too angry passages with his downright speeches. 


Olivia. By Mrs, Moreswortn. London and Edinburgh : 
W. & R. Chambers. 

This is a charming book for girls. Olivia is not perfect ; but we can 
sympathize with the good, straightforward man who falls in love 
with her. He certainly begins by disagreeing with her on the 
subject of amateur theatricals, and has afterwards to forgive 
her for acting in real life; but nothing daunts him. The 
characters in Olivia are all delightfully real, and the only 
disagreeable person is so ridiculed that her priggish and self- 
sufficient ways are forgiveable. The illustrations by R. Barnes 
are good, 
My New Home. By Mrs. Mo.eswortu. 

burgh: Macmillan & Co. 

A pretty story of a little girl, told by herself. The fas- 
cinations of Mrs. Molesworth’s stories for children are well 
known, and this one is no exception. We much prefer the old 
home to the new one ourselves, and so did Helena, who tells 
her story ; but it is the new home which brings the useful, though 
severe, lessons of life to poor little Helena. There are some very 
delightful children-friends that we want to hear more about, and 
quite a perfect grandmamma. The book is well illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke. 
Red and Tiger Lily. By L. Meave. London: Cassell 

& Co. 

This is, we imagine, a continuation of A World of Girls, only, as 
the author says, “ in a wider world.” The characters are all of them 
very different, and most of them true to nature. We feel thankful 
never to have met so rude and selfish a girl as Susy Drummond, 
and Antonia is very startling, though, as she is the good fairy who 
steps in in the last act and puts everything right, making even a 
selfish old gentleman do magically generous things, we are bound 
to admire her. Hester is almost too perfect a character even for 
fiction. The illustrations are decidedly good. 


London and Edin- 


Rick Ralton’s Reconciliation. By Epwarpv N. Hoars, M.A. 
London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

A stirring story ofa young man’s life. Rick Ralton at his father’s 
death becomes the owner of a ruined place in Ireland when he is a 
boy of about sixteen. He gets mixed up in an eviction row, and, 
thinking he has killed a man, escapes to the United States, where 
he has many hard times, adventures, escapes, and good and. bad 
friends ; finally, he discovers he has accused himself wrongfully, 


and need no longer be in hiding. He makes his whereabouts 
known to his family, who join him in America, and all ends well. 
The way the reckless young man is brought to a sense of his 
danger, in every acceptation of the word, is powerfully told. 


Where the Brook and River meet. By Newiite Hexuis. Lon- 
don: Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co. 

A pretty love-story. Marjorie Doyne is a perfect being, 
but one which cails forth interest and sympathy, instead of 
the usual scepticism as to the existence of such a being. 
Under the circumstances her struggle between love and duty 
is quite natural. She is not giving in to the petty tyranny 
of a father or the worldliness of a mother when she lets duty 
triumph. She loses her first love, and, unworthy as he is of her, 
it nearly costs her her life; but all ends happily. There is nothing 
morbid in the book, the story is simply and naturally told, and 
the characters—even that of the perfect Marjorie—are very real 
ones, 


James Godfrey's Wife. By Mrs. Henry Crarxe. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

A book full of surprises. James Godfrey begins by being a 
hard, stern man—almost cruel in his stern, uncompromising 
ways—but he changes entirely when he falls in love with a girl 
whose character is also a strange contradiction. Then there is a 
sister-in-law who makes us dislike her in the beginning of the 
story, and love her at the end. The only really consistent 
character is the old mother, whose stern sense of right, mixed 
with extreme tenderness and love, is very touching. There are 
several exciting incidents in the book, which will make it readable 


to young people. 


Crossing the Ferry; or, From Old England to New Brunswick. 
By C. R. Wynne, D.D. London : Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

This book is in two parts. The first tells of a schoolboys 
life, its trials, difficulties, and triumphs, with an introduc- 
tion to the black-sheep of an otherwise excellent family. In 
Part II. we are transported with the bad young man to New 
Brunswick, where, after sundry adventures and misfortunes, he 
has the good luck to be taken in by an unknown uncle; he ends 
by falling in love with his pretty cousin, and all goes happily and 
well, 


John Maillard. By Mrs. E. Newman. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

John Maillard, an earnest, straightforward young clergyman, 
with a very stern sense of right and plenty of courage to carry 
out his opinions, is set down in the place of an old easy-going 
vicar to look after “men and women who prided themselves 
upon their church-going and the proper observances of religion, 
and yet seem incapable, most of them, of understanding what 
the life of Christ meant.” His uphill work to rouse these people 
—how his “interference” is resented—his difficulties, his deter- 
mination, and his final success, make very interesting scenes in 
clerical life. 


John’s Lily. By Exzanor C. Price, London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton, & Co. 

A story of curious chances. “Lily” has been stolen by 
vagrants. “John” finds her, left under a hedge. The woman- 
vagrant who had charge of her disappears. She becomes “ John's 
Lily.” Some time after she goes to a fair with some children 
friends, and gets re-stolen by the very same vagrants, This time 
she is left ona bench in the railway-station whilst the woman 
goes to refresh herself with drink. She is rescued by friends of 
John’s. Finally, her father, by the most curious chance of all, 
comes on the scene, and she is restored to her natural protector. 
John’s love for the little child he found is very touchingly de- 
scribed ; but the incidents in the book are too far-fetched to make 


it really interesting. 
Lizette. By Emma Marsuatt. London: Nisbet & Co. 

This is a really good story for girls ; it has plenty of go in it, and 
also some sad and touching incidents true enough in everyday life. 
The only thing that may be called extravagant in the book is the 
character of its heroine, Lizette, who is almost too perfect. How- 
ever, she is interesting as well as perfect, and she teaches us the 
lesson which is quoted by the author at the beginning of the 
book :— There is only one Lamp which we can carry in our 
hand, which will burn through the darkest night, and make the 
light of a home for us in a desert place, It is sympathy with 
everything that breathes.” § 
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By -Macere Syminetoy. London: A, D. 


Here we have a Scotch family called Macpherson, who for cen- 
turies had been established in Ireland at a place called Bally- 
owen. At the time the story opens Mr, Macpherson is bringing 
home to his three motherless little girls an English wife. The 
tempestuous “ Hollyberry Janet,” as one of her sisters nick- 
named her, is the thorn in the young stepmother’s side. How 
she was finally subdued, and the way a great friendship between 
the two was begun, we must leave to the readers of the book to 
find out. It is much above the average of stories written for 
girls; and its high religious tone, without being the least morbid 
or sentimental, can only do good. 


Midshipman Archie. By Annette Lyster. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The midshipman is indeed a remarkable hero, He sets out 
on his career at eleven years old, and does all sorts of extraor- 
dinary and daring things. One of the first is to give the captain 
of a small ship, who was taking him to join his own, a lesson 
for unjustly beating a small boy. “To spring forward, snatch the 
rope’s end from Captain Williams and strike him therewith, and 
that with all the strength he could muster, was the work of a 
moment with Archie.” After which he called him “ You unjust 
King Herod of a man.” He was locked in the captain’s cabin 
for this offence, let out by the boy who was being thrashed, and 
escaped on shore. When he grows older he is a hero in his 
family. All this happened in the times when “ roughing it” was 
the order of the day. 


Happy-go-Lucky, By Ismay Tuorn. London: Innes & Co. 

In this Ismay Thorn has given us another of her delightful 
children’s books. Denis is the name of her “ happy-go-lucky ” hero; 
and, as is generally the case in real life, the little boy who is always 
in mischief and getting into scrapes is far more interesting than 
his better companions. However, Toby, aged four, who was only 
too apt a pupil of his cousin Denis, and on whom the scrapes 
sometimes fell heavily, is also a very fascinating being. ‘The 
story will delight children of all ages, and so will the illustrations 
by A. Bauerle, and mothers will be touched by the last sentences 
in the book : “ 1 was thinking,” said Denis slowly, “that mothers 
are the nicest things that were ever invented.” There was a 
little pause. ‘“ Perhaps,” said Colin at last in his quaint way, 
“that is because God invented them.” 


The Harringtons at Home. By Ismay Tuorn. London: Wells 
Gardner, Darton, & Co. 

Here we are given a pretty type of the modern governess, who 
is cleverly contrasted with one of the old school. The two are 
brought together, and become friends through the unconscious 
medium of a refractory pupil. The immediate influence that gentle 
ways and looks have over the children, who, after their first ex- 
perience of a governess, are dreading the arrival of a new “ dragon,” 
must convey its own lesson. Ismay Thorn has certainly a won- 
derful insight into children’s minds, and sympathy with their 
ways—ways which are, indeed, beyond understanding except to 
lovers of children, such as Ismay Thorn evidently is. 


Claudius Bombarnac. By VeRNe. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1894. 

Adventures and Misadventures of a Breton Boy. By Evci:xn 
Movroy, London: Sampson Low & Co. 1894. 

Who that has followed, year after year, the prodigious inven- 
tions of M. Jules Verne could have conceived it possible that he 
should live to see a dull story by M. Verne? Yet that is what 
we have in Claudius Bombarnac. The author of Round the World 
in Eighty Days was once a magician. Now, it would seem, he 
has broken his wand, destroyed the insignia of his art, and clothed 
himself with dulness as with a garment. He has even absorbed 
something of the New Humour, and a melancholy thing it is in 
its Gatlicized dress. Claudius Bombarnac, the French “ Special 
Correspondent” of the Twentieth Century, is a bore of the first 
magnitude, Mr. Fulk Ephrinall (American), Miss Horatia 
Bluett (English), and the rest are mere rag-and-sawdust. ‘There 
is no invention, no ingenuity, no excitement. The incidents are 
all of the worn-out, grey-beaded kind. A train bearing treasure 
is “stuck up” on the Desert of Gobi. A Roumanian lover is 
conveyed in a packing-case to his mistress in Pekin. A tedious 
business altogether. 

Not much better, viewed as a book for boys, is M. Mouton’s 
story, which is also, we judge, rendered from the French. 
“ Breton, not Briton,’ as Tennyson says. British boys will find 
plenty of adventures set forth in the book, and may not be critical 


towards the somewhat loose-jointed structure of the story. The 
scene is laid some few years after the expedition of Don Francisco 
d’Almeida to the Indies, and the gallant young hero, Joel 
Kerbabu, enjoys a brisk time of perils and escapades in many 
lands between Abyssinia and Cochin China and other Eastern 
parts. 


White Sonten Burned. By G. A. Hunry, London: Blackie & 

mn. 1894. 

To Greenland and the Pole. By Gorvon Sranies, M.D. London: 
Blackie & Son. 1894. 

The Reef of Gold, By Maurice H. Hervey. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1894. 

Mr. Henty deals with a picturesque period of English history 
with his usual adroitness in When London Burned, not obtruding 
the historical material, but employing it for scenic effect. The 
hero has suffered in fortune through the Civil War, and, unlike 
the King, has not come to his own again at the Restoration. He 
is not above taking service with a good citizen of London as 
scrivener. After defending his master’s house from the attack of 
rogues, he fights his way to honour in the naval wars with 
Holland. The sea-fights are described in animated style. Alto- 
gether, the story is interesting and moves briskly. Towards the 
close the Great Fire occurs, and here we note an exception to 
Mr. Henty’s usually scrupulous regard of historical fact. The 
fire is correctly described as breaking out in Pudding Lane, near 
Fish Street. At the close of the first day we read, “Gradually 
the fire worked its way eastward till it was abreast of them” 
(p. 367). It should be “ westward.” The chief agent in spreading 
the flames was the strong easterly wind that blew through the 
first four days of September. The fire began at the eastern verge 
of the City, and took its course westward across the richest and 
most populous part of the City, urged by the steady east wind. 
Had the contrary wind blown, St. Paul's and many another 
church might have been saved. 

Dr. Gordon Stables is a cheery writer, and his story of a voyage 
to the Pole is as brimful of vivacity and exciting incident as any- 
thing he has written. It must be owned that the crew of the 
Fear Not, cooped up in the fiord of Desolation Island, afflicted 
with horrors of all kinds, including that mysterious disease “the 
Black Decch,” needed all Mark Tapley’s philosophy to sustain 
them. But, as Dr. Stables says, great trials swamp little minds 
and strengthen the souls of heroes. Boys that are made of heroic 
stuff, to use the Shakspearian word, will delight in this sparkling 
and rousing story of life in high latitudes, 

Mr. Hervey makes his first venture as a writer of books for 
boys, and it is decidedly a successful one. If, as he thinks, a 
record of manly adventure is a good tonic for boys, there can be 
no doubt that 4A Reef of Gold is an uncommonly bracing story. 
It tells of a search for a mysterious gold-deposit of incredible 
richness, which is bequeathed to young Jack Hammond by a sea- 
roving uncle in certain testamentary documents, one of which 
contains specimens of the gold, and another instructions as to its 
locality written in cypher. With the aid of other members of 
his family, Jack fits out a schooner and starts on his voyage of 
discovery. From the boy-reader’s point of view it proves a first- 
class voyage, producing a splendid succession of perils and disas- 
ters—fights, mutiny, a ship on fire, encounters with a pirate 
brig, and so forth—all of which must keep the youthful heart 
palpitating till the happy end is reached. 


The illustrated magazines, bound in book-form, make a brave 
show, as usual, among the “Annuals” of the season, That 
prime favourite, The Boy's Own Annual, in its sixteenth year, 
displays the infinite variety which neither competition nor time 


in any way affects. The stories by David Ker, George Perry, 


Paul Blake, and others, are as bright and moving as ever. The 


papers on sports and pastimes, mechanics, natural history, and ~ 


other subjects, are admirably practical in style. With these 
attractions and plenty of excellent illustrations the volume is 
one of the best of gift-books for boys. 


The Girl's Own Annual is not less entertaining, and, if any- 
thing, still more varied in its aims. The fiction is of a higher 
class than is usual in similar magazines. Then, there are nu- 
merous papers of an instructive kind on dress, needlework, cookery, 
the decoration of the house, and many other matters of interest to 
girls. We note Mr. Ryland’s “ Logic for Girls” as a remarkable 
sign of the enterprise and unconventional spirit of the Girl's Own 
Paper. These papers on Logic are most ingeniously adapted to 
the needs of inquiring girls. ‘They are full of stimulus, As to the 
“ Puzzle Pages,” we are not surprised to hear of the Egyptologist 
who declared he would tackle a “papyrus "—or a palimpsest, we 
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may suggest—with greater ease than these cryptic inventions. 
Like its companion, this volume is very well illustrated. 

Boys, an illustrated annual (Sampson Low & Oo.), is another 
attractive gift-book, full of good matter and capital pictures, of 
which, by the way, those in colour are exceptional in point of 
execution. Chums (Cassell & Co.) is an “ illustrated paper” for 
boys, a newspaper rather than a magazine, with papers on the 
current course of games like cricket, and a well-varied assort- 
ment of stories. In strong contrast with these volumes is that 
valuable journal for mechanics, Work (Cassell & Co.), of which 
we have the most recent half-yearly volume. It would be hard 
to overrate the recreative virtue of this wonderful miscellany, in 
which you find instruction in the making of all kinds of useful 
articles, from a fern-case or aquarium to a book-cabinet or a 
“mail-cart.” Hundreds of diagrams illustrate these practical 
instructions in mechanical work. 

We have also to note the annual volumes of The Leisure Hour 
and The Sunday at Home—the weekly issues of which are to be 
abandoned. Also Good Words and the Sunday Magazine for the 
current year, both published by Messrs, Isbister & Co. These 
popular magazines are too well established in favour to need 
more than passing mention. Among picture-books and maga- 
zines for children we have The Child’s Pictorial (S.P.C.K.), a 
charming volume, prettily illustrated ; Sunday Sunshine, edited 
by Mrs. SHaw (Shaw & Co.); Little Chummies (‘Church 
Monthly ” office), a delightful work for the nursery; The Dawn 
of Day (8.P.C.K.), and Our Darlings, edited by Dr. Barnarpo 
(Shaw & Co.) 

Across Two Seas, by UH. A. Forve [Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge). This is an account of a family left 
penniless in England who go to New Zealand. Their adventures 
are numerous; but they work together and help each other and 
their widowed mother with right good will. Each and all get 
co ey in their different ways. The book is full of spirit 
and go. 

Up in the Old Pear Tree, by S, P. Armstrone (John Hogg), 
“A Holiday Story,” as it is described in the title-page, gives an 
account of a delightful visit to a great-uncle and aunt who live 
in a beautiful country house, and who have asked five great- 
nephews and nieces to stay with them. It is the usual story of 
pranks and jollity and mischief, and tears, and all ending 
joyously. 

Madge’s Legacy (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.) A touching 
and well-told story of a little girl whose mother dies, leaving a 
crippled brother to her care. How Madge fulfils her trust and 
all the struggles of her poor little life are brought before us very 
simply and vividly, 

Black Puppy, by Tunopora Exmstin (Ward & Downey), A 
pathetic little story of the friendship between a child and a 
black poodle puppy. Spot: an Autobiography (Houlston & 
Sons). Spot is a dog, who tells his own story and the love affairs 
of his master’s sister. Curiously enough, he is an anti-Vivi- 
sectionist, and gives a vivid description of the horrors of a 
Vivisectionist’s den. 

Uncle Tum's Cabin, by Harriet Beecurr Stown (John 
Hogg), is an abridged version of the old popular story for young 
readers. In a note at the beginning it is said that “ only those 
passages have been completely omitted which refer especially to 
matters which need not be placed before the minds of the young.” 

One Thousand and One Anecdotes, arranged and edited by 
A.Frep MIrks (Hutchinson & Oo.), is.a goodly collection of anec- 
dotes, illustrations, incidents, episodes, yarns, stories, adventures, 
practical jokes, witticisms, epigrams, and bon-mots. Many of 
them are well known, but it is good to be reminded of them. 

Adventure and Adventurers (W. & R. Chambers) is a selection 
of “True Tales of Daring, Peril, and Heroism.” Their being true 
tales will add zest to the enjoyment of their readers. The book 
begins with accounts of South African hunters, pioneers, and 
explorers, goes on with mountain climbers and mountain climb- 
ing, and ends up with several exciting but true stories on various 
subjects. 

A Piunge into the Sahara, by G. Demace (Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co.) It will need a very credulous boy, with a great 
craving for impossible adventures, to appreciate A Plunge into 
the Sahara, Our sympathies are entirely with the camel who 
ran away with the hero into the desert, and did its best to kill 
him at once. 

Topsys and Turveys, by P. 8. Newatt (T. Fisher Unwin). 
The first number of this amusing little book was brought out last 
Christmas. This, the second number, is as ingeniously contrived 
as its predecessor, and will amuse grown-up children as well as 
the young ones. 


Messrs. A. Constable & Co.’s 


New Books. 


THE PARASITE. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Narrow 24mo. 1s. [Acme Library, Vol. 1. 


Cloth, extra gilt, 2s, 
A COUNTRY MUSE. By Norman Gale. First 


Series. With some Additions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
* The freshest embodiment of rustic life that has got into @ book this century.” 


at all Booksellers’ 


MUGGLETON “ COLLEGE : its Rise and. and Fall. Fep. 
8vo cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Really one of the most  dalichensly funny things in the recent literature of 
satire.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Very smartly and satirically told...... Extremely amusing, even to one who 
has no pretension of behing the Herala, 


all Booksellers’ an 


The COMMAND of the SEA. ‘By SI Spenser Wilkinson. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 


COLONIZATION in INDO-CHINA. By J. Chailley- 
Bert. Authorized English Translation by ARTHUR BARING BRaRaNT, 
With an Introduction, Ly Crown 8yo. 7s, 6d. 


The MIGRATION of SYMBOLS. By Count Goblet 
ag Protessor of the History of Religions in the University ot 
Bruseels. n Authorized Translation, Edited by Sir Grorce Birpwoop, 
M.D., KOLE. C.8.1., LL.D., Officer of the Legion of Honour and of the 
French Academy. With 5 Full- -page Plates and 139 Illustrations in the Text. 
Medium 8vo, 15s. 

“Count Goblet d’Alviella’s elaborate and beautifully illustrated volume ° 
pre-eminently distinguished by the sanity and sobriety of its conclusions...... 
valuable and which, moreover, is well written, and 
translated.” —Glasgow 


WAYS and WORKS in INDIA. ByG. W. MacGeorge, 


M.LC.E., late officiating Consulting Engineer to the Government of India 
for Railways. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and from 
Original Drawings. 5 Maps and an Index. Demy 8vo. 16s, 
“A graphic and authoritative survey.”—7imes. 
“ Well arranged and clearly set forth, and the book is very well —, 
sman, 


“ This elaborate and most instructive work.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. A New 
Series of 60 Maps and Plans, prepared from Ordnance and other Surveys, 
under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., &c. In halt- 
morocco, or full bound cloth, gilt top, 14s. 
“ Nothing half so useful bas been done for many years to belp both the traveller 
in India and the student at home.” Atheneum, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
Publishers to the Fndia Office. 


BOOKS WHICH CHARM. 


Now ready, beautifully 5s. an ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST. Containing a Collotype Por- 


trait of Mrs, Wigsio, and 84 Drawings by Oliver Herford, 
ow ready, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s, 


In the DOZY HOURS. By Agnes Repplier. This 
Volume is uniform with “ Essays in Idieness,” “ Eesays in Miniatur 
“ Points of View,” — “ Books and Men.” 
First Press Notice. 

Glasgow Herald.—“ Many lovers of good literature must have come to regard 
the appearance of a new book by this deft and dainty essayist as quite an event, 
nor are their hopes of once more getting a ge nuine literary treat likely go be disap- 

nted by the essays in this ber latest volume ” 

The STORY of a BAD BOY. By Thomas Bailey 
Awpricu. Special Holiday Edition, With 9 Full-page and 56 Text Lilust: a- 
Crown 8vo. cloth -gilt, finely printed, and bound m 

active sty 

PAVING the WAY. A Romance of the Australian 
Bush, By tiwp20N NEWLAND, Ex-Treassurer of South Australia. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. attractively bound, 3e. 6d. 

*,° This volume is based upon exciting scenes and adventures which actua'ly 
ocourred to the knowledge of the Author, in the pioneer (lays of Australia, 

First Large Edition sold before publication, Second Edition now readu, 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST was KING. A York- 
shire Romance, 1632-1649. By J. 8. Prercern. Crown cloth, 3s, td, 

*,* ‘Lhis work has been called the * Lorna Doone” of Yorkshire. 
Spectator.—* It is quite worthy of a place beside the two romances—Walt r 

Besant’s ‘ Dorothy Foster’ and Conan Doyle's * Micah Clarke.’”’ 

ARTFUL ANTICKS. By Oliver Herford. Small 4to. 
cloth gilt, 6s. A dehghbtful sloliday Volumefor the Young, being a culle:- 
tion of humorous juvevile Poems, with clever Illustrations on each page. 

NAPLES and its ENVIRONS. By C. E. Clement. 
eww J 8vo. with 20 beautiful Photogravures of views and objects of interest, 

dsomely bonnd and protected | in cloth box, 12s. 6d. net. 

STORIES of NORWAY in the SAGA DAYS. By 
For Children. Imperial 16mo, 4 Full-page Llustratio.s, 
c 

The WITCH of the JUNIPER WALK, and other 


By Mrs. Frank May. Post 8vo. 17 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 


POLLY “OLIVER'S PROBLEM. A Story for Girls. 
By Mrs. Second Kdition. Imperia. i(mo. 8 iilustrations, haau- 
somely bound, 5: 

. aah ne No page will be skipped: surely Lonis A. Alcott has at last 

‘oun 

NO HEROES. By Blanche Willis Howard, Author 

*A Battle and a Boy,” “Guenn,” “Une Summer,” &c, Lwperial 
Titetrated, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
Christian World.—* The charm of the story is its perfect naturalness.” 


LONDON: GAY & BIRD, 5 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, 
Importers of American Books. 
Special Agents for the Sale of PUBLICATIONS of HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


DECEMBER. 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF LORD ROSEBERY :— 

() FROM A FRENCH STANDPOINT. By Fitoy. 

(2) FROM A GERMAN STANDPOINT. By Professor DeLpavex. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: A CRITICAL STUDY. By Sterney Gwyyy. 
A THREATENED CITY—PEKIN. By M. Rees Davies. 

MODERN HISTORIANS AND THEIR METHODS. By Heanenr A. L. Fisnen. 
RUSSIA AND THE BALKAN PENINSULA. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 

A TRUE UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. By MontTacve CrackantTuorp®, Q.C. 
THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. By General Sir EveLyn Woop, G.C.B., V.C. 
THE SPREAD OF DIPHTHERIA. By Rosson Rooss, M.D. 


UGANDA AND THE EAST AFRICAN PROTECTORATES, With Coloured Map. 
By 8. MACKENZIE. 


THE HEART OF LIFE. Chaps. V.—VII. By W. H. MALLock, 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
THE MEANING OF THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. By Fravycis H. Harpy. 


THE HISTORY OF ART IN PRIMITIVE 
GREECE (MYCENIAN). 


By GEORGE PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 


With 553 Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial Svo. 42s, ([ Ready. 


WOMAN in INDIA. By Mary Frances 


BILLINGTON. Dedicated by permission H.R.H. the or Con- 
NavGHT. With an Introduction by the MarcHIONESs oF DUFFERIN AND 
Ava, CI., and numerous Illustrations by Herbert Johnson and others, 
Demy 8vo. [This day. 


GUN, RIFLE, and HOUND in EAST and 


WEST. By With Illustrations by H. Dixon. Demy 
lds, [This day. 


DAYS of a SOLDIER’S LIFE. Written 
during Active Service in the Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian (66) and 


Franco-German ('70-71) Wars. By General Sir C, P. BEavcHamp WALKER. 
With Portrait. Svo. 18s. [Ready 


LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS, First 


Governor-General of India. By Colonei G. B. Matteson, C.S.1. With 
Portrait. Demy Svo. lcs. [ Ready. 


The MARCHES of WALES: Notes and 


Tmpressio: s on the Welsh Borders, from the Severn Sea to the “ands of Dee. 
By Cuautes G. Harper. With 114 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 163, [Neady. 


The ADVENTURES of OLIVER TWIST. 


By CuaRLEs DickENs. An Edition de Luxe, printed on Superfine Paper. 
Wrru 26 DRAWINGS GEonGE CRUIKSITANK. 
Bound in half-morocco, imperial Svo. 42s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICAL ENGI- 


NEERING. By J. Head of the Engincering Depariment 
at the Goldsmiths’ Institute. With 700 lilustrations and 18 folding Plates. 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


The DECORATION of METALS: Chasing, 


Repoussé, and Saw Pierciug. By With 180 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A NEW FAIRY TALE. 


QUEEN of BEAUTY; or, the Adventures of 
Prince 


Z Elfrestan. By Re Henny. Lilustrated by John Jellicoe. Square crown 
vo. 63. 


NEW NOVELS. 
QUEEN of the HAMLET. By H.F. Lester. 


2 vols, [Vert week, 
A BLACK SQUIRE. By Mrs. Hust. 


The PILGRIMS. A Bit of Cornwall in 


Australia. By W. Dawe. 2 vols. = (Ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Liutrsp, LONDON. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


MARIA EDGEWORTH ; 


Her Life and Letters. 
Edited by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 16s. net. 


The Times.—“ A book which will not only be widely read in its season of first 
freshness, but which will probably rank high in future years among the standard 
Memoirs of our language.” 

regarded as the second woman of her 


MORE MEMORIES. 


Being Thoughts about England spoken in Americas By DEAN HOLE. 
With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
The World.—“ There is not a page in this volume without its good thing, its 
touch of wit or wisdom, quaint drollery, apt illustration, or quick association, kind 
counsel, grave truth, or happy anecdote.” 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
LATE SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, G.C.B. 


First Prime Minister of Canada, Edited by Josern Pors, his Private 
Secretary. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 82s. 
The Times.—* Mr. Pope has had exceptional! facilities for obtaining the material, 
ont a bas used them with conscientious devotion to the task which he has under- 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography and 


Critical Study. By R. H. Suerary, Editor of “The aphy of Baron 
Meneva!” &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
Scotsman.—* M. Daudet’s many admirers owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Sherard for his biography, a work which, after all, reflects scarcely less credit upon 
its author than upon its subject.” 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: based upon 


Modern English and Continental Principles, Worked ont in Detail. by 
Colonel A. Kenxey Herseer ( Wyvern”), Author of “ Fifty Breakfasts * 
&c. Large crown 8vo. over 500 pages, 7s. 6. 


The Chess Pocket Manual The ayDraughts Pocket 
By G. H. D. Gosstr. A Pocket ANUAL. By J. G. 
Guide, with numerous Specimen yo Introdaction to the Game in 
Games and Illustrations. Small 8vo, allits branches. Small 8vo, with 
price 2s, 6d, numerous Diagrams, 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE, 
The REEF of GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 


numerous Full-page iliustrations, handsomely bound. Gilt edges, 5, 
“Here we have adventure, romance, and downright good writing, contributing 
to create a rattling boys’ book.”—Jndependent and Nonconformist, 


The DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, 


Author of * Toe Great Peril” &c, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“ The tale is refreshing and novel, and the excitement is kept up to the last page. 
A fascinating and really clever story.’ ”"— Spectator. 


SWALLOWED by. an EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. 
Author of “Hartmann, the Anarchist” &c. Illustrated. Crown 
3s. 
on powerful story of imaginstion, abounding in adventure, and showing the 
versatility of the te great advantage.”— Bristol Times, 


BAREROCK; or, the Island of Pearls. By Henry 


Nasi. With numerous Iliustrations by Lancelot Speed. Large crown svv. 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 


The SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales, by Hans 
CunisTIAN ANDERSEN, Beautifully Lilustrated vy Miss E. A. Lemann. 
4to. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

“The present collection contains ahs of Andersen's inimitable tales, the 
spirit of which is thoroughly caught by Miss Lemann. y  Sonerang ove admir- 
able, and the volume altogether a delightful one.”—Glasgow Hi 


TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 


Original Illustrations by E. A. Lemaun, 1 vol. 4to. handsomely bound iu 


cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
College, 


Great Public Schools. ; Winchester 


Eton — Harrow—Winchester—Rugby 1393-1493, Lltustrated by Herbert 
—Westminster — Marlborough —Chel- Marshall With Contributions in 


tenham—Haileybury— Clifton—Char- 
house. With nearly 100 Illustra- 

tions by the best artists. 1 vol. large | 

imperial 16mo. handsomely bound, 6s. i 


Prose and Verse by Old Wykehamists. 
Demy 4to. cloth, 258, net. A few 
copies of the First Edition, limited to 
1,000 copies, are still to be had. 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. By J.C. L. 
Srankes and F. W. Buanipce. With 21 Full-page Coloured Plates. Royal 
4to. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 21s. 

“ The collaborators are to be congratulated on having produced so useful, as well 
as so ornamental, a book.” —Spectator, 


Lamb’s Adventures of| Animal Sketches. By 
ULYSSES. With an Introduction by Professor C, Luovp Moneas, F.G.c. 
Ayprew LANG. Fourth Thousand. With nearly 40 Illustrations, New | 
Square Svo. cloth, Is. 6d. Also the Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 
Prize Edition. gilt edges, 23. price 3s. 6d. 


Men of Might: Studies 
| The Battles of Frederick 


the GREAT, Extracts trom Carlyle’s 
onion “History of Frederick the Great.” 
8vo cloth, 89, 6d, Edited by RANSome, M.A., 


Friends of the Olden | History in the Yorksnire 


TIME. By GarpNeER, Lec- 
turer in original Battle-Pians, and Ilustra- 
Cambridge. Illustrated. Second Eai- tions by Adolph Menzel. Cloth, 
tion. Sqaare Svo. 2s. 6d. imperial 16mo. 5s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


Lis T. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN (Pauline de la Ferronnays), Author of 


“Le eo Seur.” With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, 21s. 
NOW READY. 


AFRICAN HUNTING AND ADVENTURE FROM NATAL TO THE ZAMBESI. By 


WILLIAM CHARLES BALDWIN, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. A Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 18s. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. By Herserr. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 


square crown 8vo. 21s. 
NOW READY. 


ENGLISH WHIST AND ENGLISH WHIST-PLAYERS. By Wittiam Paripeavux Courtney. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 
“It is to the rich mass of anecdotes, personal associations, poetry, fiction, humour, and pathos that have grown around this choicest of fireside games that_the author 


sman. 
NOW READY. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. By James Jonny Hissey, Author of ‘On the Box 


Seat.” Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
“In bright and gossiping fashion the author discourses of scenery, of odd characters encountered by the way, of architectural and archeological glories, of homely old 


inns, and quaint rural customs.”’— World, 
NOW READY. 


TWO SUMMERS IN GUYENNE, 1892-1893. By Epwarp Harrison Barker, Author of 


“ Wayfaring in France” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
“ Few Englishmen know France so well as Mr. Barker ; few feel its charm so keenly. Most of his journeys have been made afoot through unexplored byways, so that he 


is more at home in the village auberge than even Mr. Stevenson.”—Daily Chronicle. 
NOW READY. 


LETTERS FROM CAMP TO HIS RELATIVES AT HOME DURING THE SIEGE OF 
SEBASTOPOL. By COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, With Introduction by Field-Marshal LORD WOLSELEY. 1 vol. crown 
ad very shrewd oriticiom of the blunders, srategtoal aad administrative, of those who were respessibte at the time for the conduct of the 
NOW READY, 
PERSIAN PICTURES—SAFAR NAMEH: a Book of Travel in the East. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The sketches are picturesque and vivid in colouring, and yet in no respect overdrawn. The volume is full of charm and full of information.”—Scotsman. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY, 8 vols. demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS;; or, Mirth and Marvels. By Tuomas Incotpspy, Esq. A 


New Edition. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. EDWARD A. BOND, with a brief Memoir of her Father, and also a Note on the Bibliography of 
the Legends. With the Illustrations on Steel of Cruikshank and Leech, and on Wood of Tenniel, Du Maurier, Doyle, &c., and a Portrait of 
Mr. barham. This Edition also contains a Reproduction of a Water Colour by Cruikshank hitherto unpublished. 


In 5 vols. crown 8vo. to be issued at Monthly intervals. Vol. II. just ready, 7s, 6d. 


. . 
THE HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Augustus. By Takopor 
MOMMSEN, Translated, with the sanction of the Author, by WILLIAM PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Glasgow. A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, and embodying all the most recent Alterations and Additions made by 


Dr. Mommsen. 
In 5 vols. demy 8vo. to be published Monthly. Vol. II. just ready, 9s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By Louis Aporrne 
| nell eg aoe with Notes and Illustrations from the most Authentic Sources, by FREDERICK SHOBERL. New Edition, with 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. By Karnarwe Author of “Mr. Bryant’s Mistake.” 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 
NOW READY. 
A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
JUST READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. By Exizaseru Goprrey, Author of “’Twixt Wood and Sea” &e. 


n 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
THE INTENDED. [By H. De Vere Srac-| BASIL LYNDHURST. By Rosa N. Carey, 
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a passage which, as every Shakspearian scholar knows, has been 
satisfactorily emended and explained. We turn to the notes for 
guidance, and find ourselves treated as poor Mrs. Quickly was 
treated by Falstaff, “ fobbed off’—thus :— 

“We leave this hopelessly corrupt passage as it stands in 
the two earliest quarters. e others read ‘ease’ for ‘ eale,’ 
and modern writers have conjectured for the same word base, 
ill, bale, ale, evil, ail, vile, lead. For ‘of a doubt’ it has 
been proposed to substitute ‘of worth out,’ ‘ soul with doubt,’ 
‘oft adopt,’ ‘oft work out,’ ‘of good out,’ ‘of worth dout,’ 
‘ often dout,’ ‘often doubt,’ ‘oft adoubt,’ ‘ oft delase,’ ‘ over- 
cloud,’ ‘ of a pound,’ and others.” 

This, it may be added, is the sort of stuff that our children have 
to get by heart ; for this Press, be it remembered, practically con- 
trols half the English literature examinations in England. As 
students know quite well that nine examiners out of ten will set 
their questions from “the Clarendon Press notes,” it is with “ the 
Clarendon Press notes” that they are obliged to cram them- 
selves. But to continue. Even a well-read man might be excused 
for not knowing the exact meaning of the following ex- 


They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition, 


He turns to the notes, and having been briefly informed that clepe 
means “ call,” and addition “title,” is left to flounder with what 
he can get out of “Could Shakspeare have had in his mind any 
pun upon ‘Sweyn,’ which was a common name of the kings of 
Denmark ?” 


Another leading characteristic of numbers of the genus philolo- 
gist, the preposterous importance attached by them to the smallest 
trifles, finds ludicrous illustration in the following note :— 

My father, in his habit, as he lived! 
exclaims Hamlet to his mother. This is the signal for :— 
e.. There is supposed to be a difficulty in these words, because 
in the earlier scenes the Ghost is in his armour, to which the 
word ‘habit’ is regarded as inappropriate. In the earlier 
form of the play, as it appears in the quarto of 1603, the 
Ghost enters ‘in his nightgowne,’ and as the words ‘in the 
habit as he lived’ occur in the corresponding passage of that 
edition, it is probable that on this occasion the (thost appeared 
in the ordinary dress of the king, although this is not indicated 
in the stage directions of the hen quartos or of the folios.” 
As a possible solution of this grave difficulty, we would suggest 
that, as the Ghost was undoubtedly in a very hot place, he might 
have found his nightgown less oppressive than his armour, and 
though it would certainly have been more decorous to have ex- 
changed his nightgown for his armour on revisiting the earth, 
yet, as the visit was to his wife, he thought perhaps less seriously 
about his apparel than our editors have done. We have nothing 
to warrant us in assuming that he was in his “ ordinary dress.” 
The choice must lie between the nightgown and the armour. 
But a truce to jests in aserious matter. If any one would under- 
stand the opacity and callousness which philological study in- 
duces, we would refer them to the note on Hamlet's last sublime 
words, “ The rest is silence” :— 

“The quartos have ‘which have solicited, the rest is 
silence.’ The folios, ‘Which have solicited. The rest is 
silence. O,O, 0,0. Dyes.’ If Hamlet's speech is interrupted 
by his death it would be more natural than the words ‘The 
rest is silence’ should be spoken by Horatio.” 

We said at the beginning of this article that there was not a 
word of commentary on the poetical merits of the play. We beg 
the editors’ pardon. They have in one note, and in one note only, 
eee on an expression of critical opinion, We all know the 

There is a willow grows aslant a brook 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream, 


&c. &c. We transcribe the note on this passage that it may be 
a sign to all men of what philology is able to effect, an omen and 
testimony of what must inevitably be the fate of literature if the 
direction and regulation of its study be entrusted to philolo- 


gists :— 

“This speech of the Queen is certainly unworthy of 
its author and of the occasion. The enumeration of 
plants is quite as unsuitable to so tragical a scene as 
the description of Dover cliff in King Lear iv. 6. 11-24. 
Besides there was no one by to witness the death of 
Ophelia, else she would have been rescued.” 

As this beggars commentary, transcription shall suffice. It 
would be interesting to know whether the motto of the Press 
responsible for the publication of this and similar works— Dominus 
Illuminatio Mea—is a prayer or an assumption. If it be a prayer, 
it has most certainly not been answered ; if it be an assumption, 
it is as certainly not warranted. 


MR. WATSON’S NEW POEMS, 


Odes, and other Poems. By Writ1am Watson. London: John 
Lane. 1894. 


A VOLUME of poems by Mr. William Watson is always. 
welcome. He is one of the very few verse-writers of the 
present day who can be relied on to give us only his best work, 
and in that work we are certain to find the rare qualities—lessen- 
ing every day in the literature which buzzes about us—of sim- 
plicity, sanity, and proportion, He is never hasty, slovenly, or 
trivial ; no one looks with more respect on the poetic art, or 
labours more ardently after an honourable perfection. And he 
has an unusual dignity in general temper, an unusual gravity in 
the choice of subject, as well as in the conduct of language; and 
he can say, with how admirable a propriety, in the fine “ Ode to 
H. D. Traill” in the volume before us :— 
But though all life and death and birth, 
And all the heaven's enzoning girth, 
Earth, and the waters ‘neath the earth, 
Are s domain, 
Nor aught so lowly but is worth 
The loftiest strain, — 
’Tis from those moods in which Life stands 
With feet firm-planted, yet with hands 
Stretched toward visionary lands, 
Where vapours lift 
A moment, and aérial strands 
Gleam through the rift, 


The poet wins, in hours benign, 
At older than the Delphic shrine, 
Those intimations faint and fine, 
To which belongs 
Whatever character divine 
Invest his songs. 
He aims, certainly, at the highest mark ; while others deliberately 
turn aside after the fantastic or the puerile, he bends all his 
energies to the task of writing what shall be classical. And, as 
we have intimated, he has certain classic qualities. Noone can 
condense a thought or an impression into a more epigrammatic 
line or couplet ; the sea, for instance, 


With wild white fingers snatching at the skies ; 


or the armed and ignoble peace of nations :— 
War that sits smiling, with the eyes of Cain; 


or the seductive charm of piety :— 
My mind, half envying what it cannot share, 
the which it cannot feel. 

He has a remarkable aptness in epithet ; and it is noticeable that 
nothing in the book is finer than the rendering from Horace (“To 
Licinius”), where, the subject-matter being given, he has pro- 
duced a paraphrase which at all events makes a charming poem. No 
one has learnt more from other poets than Mr. Watson has done, or,. 
perhaps, to better purpose. Wordswortb, Matthew Arnold, Tenny- 
son, have been his masters, and he has followed them far. They have 
taught him invaluable lessons, but there is one lesson which they 
have not taught him: they have not revealed him to himself. 
It is impossible to imagine Mr. Watson without Wordsworth, 
Matthew Arnold, and Tennyson. We admire in him an exquisite 
accomplishment, but we fail to grasp a new personality ; we fail 
to find a new subject-matter. He seems always to be doing over 
again, almost as well, what has been already done better. How 
fine the actual result is may have been seen by the verses we 
have quoted, and will be seen better if we quote a complete 
poem. Here, for instance, is a sonnet called “The Frontier” :— 


At the hushed brink of twilight,—when, as though 
Some solemn journeying phantom paused to lay 
An ominous finger on the awestruck day, 

Earth holds her breath till that great presence go,— 

A moment comes of visionary glow, 

Pendulous ‘twixt the gold hour and the grey, 
Lovelier than these, more eloquent than they 
Of memory, foresight, and life’s ebb and flow. 


So have I known, in some fair woman's face, 
While viewless yet was Time’s more gross imprint, 
The first, faint, Lesitant, elusive hint 
Of that invasion of the vandal years 
Seem deeper beauty than youth's cloudless grace, 
Wake subtler dreams, and touch me nigh to tears. 


Is not that admirable? And yet, even there, do we feel so certain 
that no one but Mr. Watson could ever have written it? Is not 
what we feel, rather, that Mr. Watson comes of a fine lineage, or, 
if you will, of a good school; that he carries on great traditions ? 
To do that is much, very much; it has been enough to make 
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many solid reputations. But it is not everything, and it is not 
the greatest thing of all. The greatest thing of all is to bring 
something new into literature; to begin over again; to mark a 
new date in the calendar, from which men will come to reckon. 
Mr. Watson’s work is so admirable that we are obliged to try 
him by the very highest standards, and he has already obtained, 
most justly, so wide a recognition that it is of some importance 
to consider exactly what are his claims. The genuine public 
success of so quiet, reticent, and craftsmanlike a writer as Mr 
Wateon (whose work, appealing to cne, as it does, so largely by 
its purely artistic qualities, seems at first sight anything but 
likely to succeed with the general public) is gratifying 
to all who care for the fortunes and the future of con- 
temporary poetry. But, when we look into the matter 
closely, we see that this success is due in equal measure 
to the presence in Mr. Watson’s work of certain fine qualities 
and the absence of others. The poetry which appeals widely to 
the average cultivated reader is the poetry which, while it 
comes in a new voice, is sufficiently like what he has been ac- 
customed to read and admire. What is absolutely new shocks 
him by its very newness, by the strangeness inseparable from a 
aew convention. Tennyson sprang into immediate popularity, 
partly on account of his actual merits, and partly because he had 
caught up into himself many of the more attractive qualities of 
his predecessors. Browning had to wait long for a grudging, 
and then an ignorant, admiration, partly because of his actual 
defects, and partly because ke had brought something absolutely 
new into poetry. The merit, the defect, the cause of success, in 
Mr. Watson lie precisely in this : he has not found a new subject- 
matter, or revealed a new personality; but he has carried on a 
great tradition, almost faultlessly. 


HOUSES AND FURNITURE, 


Half-Timbered Houses and Carved Oak Furniture of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Briss SANDERS, 
Architect. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1894. 


HE writer of this book has some admirable motives and a 
serious aim; for he tells us in his preface that among the 
reasons which induced him to venture upon its publication was 
this, that a former work of his “has been found useful in many of 
the newly founded Technical and Art Schools.” “The import- 
ance,” he adds, “of supplying beginners with examples of work 
constructed and decorated upon right principles before their ideas 
have become injuriously affected by copying inferior ones can 
ecarcely be over-estimated.” Mr. Sanders leaves the critic, then, 
in no sort of doubt as to the criteria by which he would have 
his volume judged. 

The principal part of his subject, that of “ Half-Timbered 
Houses,” is illustrated by four perspective views of cottages in 
Kent. These few examples are not ill chosen; but the drawings 
themselves are executed with a pen, in that unmeaning manner 
which is peculiar to the modern architectural draughtsman, and 
which, happily, was more frequently employed in our Build- 
ing-Papers a few years ago than it is at the present time. 
A manner of drawing such as this, which leaves the masses, 
colour, and indeed the total effect of a building, entirely un- 
represented, reveals what little sense of their art those architects 
possess who employ it. Had Mr. Sanders given us measured 
drawings of these timbered houses, he would, at least, have made 
a definite contribution of a certain value to architectural study ; 
but these perspective views, which he publishes, illustrate nothing 
but his incapacities as a draughtsman in a manner of draughts- 
manship which is to be condemned even in skilful hands, 

The remaining twenty-six plates of his book are taken up with 
illustrations of chimney-pieces, chairs, cupboards, and other such 
examples of sixteenth and seventeenth-century furniture. These 
are more valuable than the preceding views, because they are, in 
many instances, measured drawings; but the oaken furniture 
made in England at the time in question, and especially the 
examples which Mr. Sanders has chosen for the purposes of his 
illustrations, are more remarkable, to use his own phrase, for 
“the air of honesty and thoroughness displayed in their con- 
etruction and ornament,” than for their intrinsic value as works 
of art. In selecting examples of old craftsmanship for the 
use of students, it is, above all things, necessary to distinguish 
between their intrinsic value as works of art and the historic 
interest or fascination which attaches to them through time and 
association. This Mr. Sanders has failed to do; indeed, in one 
instance, he himself confesses that the subjects of one of his 
plates were chosen “rather on account of their early date than 
for any particular beauty which they possess.” 

In the letterpress which accompanies these illustrations, their 


author, having little to say about them, drifts off, at the least 
suggestion, into disquisitions entirely foreign to the subject. 
The latter part of his introduction, for example, is taken up with 
an account of Sir Paul Pindar, and the substitution of plate by 
Venetian glass in England during the sixteenth century ; by which 
the writer is led to speak of the use of mosaics in Italy, and of 
the opinions of Mr. Ruskin and Sir Henry Layard upon the em- 
ployment of that material for mural decoration in England; 
subjects whose relevancy to the matter in hard is not quite 
evident. In short, this book has been made without taste or 
knowledge ; it may prove amusing to the collector of bric-d-brac; 
but it can be of value neither to the antiquary nor to the artist. 
Least of all is it a book to be introduced into our Technical 
Schools. Its pretentious form, and the imposing list of subscribers 
at the commencement of the work, are not likely, we think, to 
mislead any one who will take the trouble to look into the book ; 
and we are sorry to find on the title-page the name of Mr. 
Quaritch, to whom we are indebted for better things. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ia Vie Militaire du Général Ducrot, d'apris sa Correspondance 
(1839-1871). 2 vols. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1895. 

Deux Séductions au XVIII* Siecle. Par Frédéric Delacroix. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 1894. 

Causeries sur U' Art et les Artistes. Par Philippe Gille. Paris; 
Calmann Lévy. 1894. 


‘HE two substantial voiumes of letters, covering thirty years 

of military life, which General Ducrot’s children have pub- 
lished “ pour élever un monument & sa mémoire et contribuer & 
faire aimer ce qu'il a aimé par-dessus tout: la Patrie,” have an 
almost equal interest as historical and as human documents. 
They are letters written au jour le jour, without a thought of 
anything but the briefest telling of actual news, the news from 
the seat of war; and they are sherp, incisive, straightforward, 
showing an eye for seizing the salient outlines of things, a 
soldier's eye, and a singularly exact judgment of events and 
situations. The first volume covers the Algerian campaign of 
1838-51, the operations against Bomarsund in 1864-5, the war 
in Italy, 1859-60, and the first part of the Syrian expedition, 
1861. In the second volume we get the remainder of the 
Maronite difficulties, the Algerian insurrection of 1884-65; and 
then comes the most interesting part of the book, the letters 
written from Strasburg during the six restless years which led 
up to the Franco-Prussian war, and the letters written during 
that campaign, in which General Ducrot took so active and 
so memorable a part. In all this latter part of the 
book we feel the gradual approach of war, the slow 
gathering of the storm, not yet visible to eyes less far- 
sighted than those of the man to whom Napoleon III, on 
the eve of Sedan, when it was too late, admitted: “ Vos 
pressentiments sur la Prusse, ce que vous m’aviez dit 
de ses forces militaires et du peu de moyens que nous aurions & 
leur opposer, tout cela n’était que trop vrai; j’aurais da tenir 
plus compte de vos avertissements et de vos conseils.” It was 
too late; but, even then, a last chance remained to throw away. 
“Un jour,” writes Ducrot to his wife, on the 7th of September, 
a week after the fatal day of Sedan, “l'histoire dira toute la 
vérité sur cette désastreuse bataille de Sedan, et mes enfants 
sauront que, si mes conseils avaient été écoutés, si les ordres que 
j’avais donnés au moment oii j’ai pris le commandement, aprés la 
blessure de MacMahon, avaient été exécutés, non seulement 
Varmée eit été sauvée, mais peut-étre méme eussions-nous rem- 
porté un succés relatif!” The story of Sedan has often been told, 
but never by a more authoritative witness. And the letters 
throughout, less poignant in interest elsewhere, are full of little 
novelties in detail, of charming and attractive touches of character, 
of real insight into things, which give them a value beyond their 
obvious value as mémoires pour servir. 

M. Delacroix, in his two studies of Mlle. de Monnier and 
Ferdinande de Brun, has evoked two singularly interesting 
episodes of the eighteenth century, episodes in which we find 
something of the more serious and passionate qualities of a 
time which was not all abandoned to “le hasard du coin du 
feu,” and in which the hero of every intrigue was not a 
Vicomte de Valmont. Ferdinande de Bran, with her admirably 
respectful lover, her spiritual aspirations, her conventual suceesses, 
and her death in the odour of sanctity, is, with all her interest, 
much less interesting and attractive a person than the vivid, loyal- 
hearted, and inflexible young creature whose name recalls the 
heroine of a far more famous episode than her own. Readers of 
Mirabeau’s letters will remember the reference, in a letter to M. 
Lenoir, dated November 10, 1777, to “les Valdaon, les Monnier, 
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les Ruffei, et toute cette ligue, qui sait mieux calculer, que sentir 
ou méme raisonner”; and Mlle. de Monnier, whose love affair 
with M. de Valdahon is the subject of M. Delacroix’s narrative, was 
the daughter, by his first wife, of the M. de Monnier who married, 
at the age of sixty-six, Marie-Thérése-Sophie-Richard de Ruffey, 
the immortal Sophie of Mirabeau, It was, indeed, in the hope of 
disinheriting his daughter that “cet homme enfin” (to quote 
another of Mirabeau’s letters), “comme la plupart des dévots, 
amide Dieu et ennemi de tout le monde,” married the beau- 
tiful girl of sixteen, who remains to this day, as we know her 
in those letters from the prison of Vincennes, the most passion- 
ately loved woman who ever lived. The lover of Mlle. de 
Monnier, too, though his special pleading on behalf of himself 
(so absurdly attributed to Rousseau by the knowing people 
of the day) has a certain hard and unsympathetic quality, 
was a loyal lover, in the main, and a very patient, a very 
sorely tried, a very long-suffering one, But it is the figure 
of the girl herself that lives so acutely, with so fine a fas- 
cination for us; the girl of nineteen who stood up for her 
lover against all the world, accepted all the blame and all the 
consequences, calmly, unbesitatingly, unflinchingly; whoheld on her 
own way, through intolerable trials, pursued by the vindictiveness 
of a father whose tenacity she had certainly inherited ; and in the 
end married her lover, softened even her father’s hard heart, and 
soothed his last days by her kind offices. It was a subject for 
M. de Goncourt, With such documents as M. Delacroix has 
found in the legal records of the time, and which he has been 
the first to utilize, M. de Goncourt would have made a master- 
piece worthy to rank with the Mademoiselle Clairon. This 
M. Delacroix has not done. He has done much. He has given 
us his documents, he has arranged them into a close and careful 
narrative ; he has written a straightforward account of a story 
which, in the main, teils itself. He has, indeed, a certain sense 
of the logic and of the charm of events, but that is all. He has 
not that extraordinarily subtle art which, finding a human soul in 
a document, in the very handwriting and in the dust of it, gives 
it a human voice ; the art which is like the great breath on the 
valley of dry bones; an art which no one in our century has 
possessed with such intimate mastery as the Goncourts. 

M. Philippe Gille’s Causeries sur l Art et les Artistes is 
specimen of the very worst kind of book-making. It is a collec- 
tion of uninteresting and incompetent articles on the subject of 
art, reprinted from the daily papers, where they served to fill a few 
gaps of space, and presented to us asa book ; a book, moreover, “qui 
peut étre considéré comme le point de départ d’une publication 
plus considérable.” M. Gille possesses the knowledge of a school- 
boy, the taste of a schoolgirl, and the literary skill of a shorthand 
reporter. He gives us futile statements which tell us nothing, 
feeble arguments which lead nowhither, critical remarks which 
are destitute of the slightest critical sense. In an article on 
Dalou he informs us “ que j’ai toujours été ému par les joies ou les 
tortures des producteurs. . . . Quand vous passerez devant le monu- 
ment de Delacroix, regardez l’Apollon, et que vous l’admiriez ou que 
vous le critiquiez (car il mérite et des louanges et des critiques), 
pensez & ce qu'il a remué d’émotions dans le cceur d'un artiste.” 
This is but an average specimen of M. Gille’s way of thinking and 
writing. Need any furtherexample-be given? M. Gilleis an in- 
dustrious journalist, No one in France has done more hack-work, 
or done it worse. We have only one curiosity about him, and 
that is how he manages to write so many sentences without 


expressing a single idea. 


FICTION. 


The Indiscretion of the Duchess, By Antony Hors. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 1894. 


R. ANTHONY HOPE is a young writer who has quickly 
attained to a popularity which is well deserved, inasmuch 

as he writes lightly and brightly, constructs his plots neatly, and 
can be read without interference with the digestive functions, 
If he does not excite us much, or stir our deeper emotions, he at 
least succeeds in keeping us amused and awake. It would be 
absurd to talk about literature in connexion with such a book as 
The Indiscretion of the Duchess, and it would be uncharitable to 
deny that it is of more than average merit regarded as a means 
of intellectual entertainment of quite as high a kind as collecting 
crests or taming white mice. The Duchess is an agreeable little 
person of no character at all, and she shares with the other per- 
sonages of the book the privilege of being the mouthpiece for the 
author's polished conversational amenities, It is an uncommonly 
clever world that Mr. Hope introduces us to, and it would be 
mere folly to complain of it because it is neither real nor impres- 


sive. We must have something to read after dinner, and we 
might just as well turn the leaves of The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess as struggle with the evening paper. Mr. Hope gives us 
several love affairs, the adventures of a necklace, a burglary, 
a duel, and any amount of dialogue, all for the very moderate 
sum of a shilling. He would be a churl who found fault with 
him for not giving us something better (as we know the author 
of Half a Hero could do), and he would be foolish who grumbled 
because a successful author satisfied the trade demand without 
reference to the exigencies of art, 


The Good Ship “ Mohock.” By W. Ctarx Russert. 2 vols, 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1894. 

We have often thought that the skilled reviewer might take 
something from the difficulties which bear so heavily upon the 
novice in the craft by constructing formule for the works of the 
chief suppliers of the circulating libraries, For Mr. Norris, for 
instance, it might run somewhat as follows:—Several persons of 
quality, a good deal of “nice” love-making, an intrigue, a plea- 
sant style, and a very proper moral tone not too austere for 
refined society. Mr. Stanley Weyman would come out thus; 
Historic background (as per novels of G. P. R. James plus 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia) ; young gallant of (1) honest heart and 
no particular brains, or (2) quick wit and no particular morals ; 
dummy lady of personable appearance, and swinging story. For 
Mr, Clark Russell, of course, we should say something like this :— 
Take one ship and place it in uncomfortable circumstances on the 
wild sea waves—see that they are sufficiently wild at convenient 
intervals, whatever else happens—and add thereto one maiden in 
something occasionally approaching distress ; flavour with maroon- 
ings, mutinies, and conflagrations according to taste, and deposit 
in a comfortable seaport town or hearty domestic circle to congeal. 
This recipe would fairly cover The Good Ship “ Mohock,” which is 
a respectable tale of the (novelist’s) sea, and may be safely recom- 
mended as a gift-book for boys. The story is narrated by a rather 
vulgar and very heartless young woman who is understood to be 
its heroine; it is written in easy, slipshod English, and its inci- 
dents are as unconvincing as its characters are unreal. Hence 
there is no reason why an intelligent public should not purchase 
a good many copies of it. 


Tales of Mean Street. By Antuvr Morrison. 
Methuen. 1894. 

We may as well frankly confess that we took up Mr. Morrison’s 
book expecting to be bored, and that we were most pleasantly 
disappointed. The expectation was not the result of a meanly 
pessimistic frame of mind, though such a condition might be 
natural in the hardened reviewer; it was founded on the fact 
that we had observed Mr. Morrison writing “ humorous ” descrip- 
tions round the pictures in a magazine, and had endeavoured to 
follow him in his imitations of the happily-deceased Sherlock 
Holmes. But we did Mr. Morrison an injustice in our thoughts, 
for we had only met him in his character as a purveyor of 
marketable journalism. In Tales of Mean Street he shows him- 
self able to give us good descriptive sketches of sordid life, and 
to construct a short story with considerable ability. There are 
many good things in the book, but perhaps the best is the 
“ Introduction,” in which the author gives a picture of the back- 
ground against which his figures stand. This is how they pair 
in “ Mean Street ” :— 

“ When love’s light fallsJinto some corner of the street, it 

falls at an early hour of this mean life, and is itself but a 

dusty ray. It falls early, because it is the sole bright thing 
which the street sees, and is watched for and counted on. 
Lads and lasses, awkwardly arm-in-arm, go pacing up and 
down this street, before the natural interest in marbles and 
dolls’-houses would have left them in a brighter place. Th 
are ‘keeping company’; the manner of which proceeding is 
indigenous—is a custom native to the place. The young 
people first ‘walk out’ in pairs. There is no exchange of 
en, no troth-plight, no engagement, no love-talk, 
ey patrol the streets side by side, usually in silence, some- 
times with fatuous chatter. There are no dances, no tennis, 
no water-parties, no picnics to ae them together; so they 
must walk out or be unacquainted. If two of them grow 
dissatisfied with each other’s company, nothing is easier than 

to separate and walk out with somebody else. When y 

these means each has found a fit mate (or thinks so), a ring 

bought, and the odd association becomes a regular en 
ment; but this is not until the walking-out has end 

many months, The two stages of courtship are spoken of 

indiscriminately as ‘keeping company,’ but a very careful 

distinction is drawn between them by ies concerned. 

Nevertheless, in the walking-out period it would be almost as 

great a breach of faith for either to walk out with more than 

one as it would be if the full engagement hati been made. 


And love-making in this street is a dreary thing, when one 
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thinks of love-making in other places. It begins—and it 
ends—too soon.” 

“Tt begins—and it ends—too soon.” Alas! that is no pecu- 
ftiarity of “Mean Street,” but it is a striking feature of the ex- 
istence Mr. Morrison portrays, and in “ Lizerunt” it has a 
conspicuous part in a very pathetic story. “ Without Visible 
Means” is a painfully vivid picture of the lot of a harmless 
striker tramping for work ; and “ On the Stairs”—the account of 
the way in which the friends of a poor creature procure him a 
decent funeral at the expense of a slight prolongation of his life— 
is a really remarkable bit of work. Perception, imaginative 
insight, the power of faithful presentation—these qualities we 
find in several of Mr. Morrison’s sketches, especially in that last 
named. He should avoid trying to be funny (as in “ That Brute 
Simmons”), and he would do well to write less affectedly at 
times, It is worth while pointing out these mistakes, because he 
shows that he can do good work, and has within him—what not 
one in a hundred of his rivals has—the possibility of doing much 
better. We hope to hear of him again—but not too much or too 
soon. 


A Daughter of this World. By BatrersHatt. London : 
Heinemann. 1894. 

A Daughter of this World is an extremely silly book, yet there 
seems to be something like an idea in it. A Mr. Innes was an 
atheist or materialist, or something of that kind, and he had a 
daughter. Convinced that the only chance for her happiness was 
to bring her up to the belief that happiness is not to be had 
except by those who expect nothing from this world, he handed 
her over to a Romanist mystic for discipline. The priest fed her 
on 4-Kempis and Molinos and visions of unattractive women made 
perfect, and a walking-gentleman came her way. It is needless 
to point out how this ended, or to describe the uninteresting con- 
ventional “excitements” which culminate in the usual happy 
marriage. The writing is poor, the construction is beneath con- 
tempt, the characterization is feeble. Yet we cannot get rid of a 
haunting notion that there is an idea somewhere in the book, and 
that Mr. (or Miss) Battershall might have worked it out into 
something worth considering if he (or she) had taken pains to 
learn the elements of the novel-writer’s art. This notion is 
especially strong with us whenever the writer is dealing with the 
struggle of the two contending forces for the body and soul of a 
woman ; and it impresses us sufficiently to make us suggest that 
the writer might find it worth while to go on trying, if—as seems 
to be the case—this is a first attempt at fiction. 


‘Miriam vs. Milton; or, the Mystery of Coverdale Lake. By J.J. 
Kane. New York: American News Company. 1894. 

“Every woman who wishes she had been born a man should 
read this story,” we learn from a modest title-page, on which 
the writer is described as “author of that most fascinating story” 
So-and-so and “‘of that mystic narrative ” Etcetera. We are nota 
woman, so that though when we perused a few pages of Miriam 
vs. Milton we felt sincerely sorry that we had been born a man 
or anything else, we may as well frankly confess that we have 
not read “this story.” The first fifty-one pages, however, put us 
in possession of the following facts—the hero and heroine were 
the children of a noble and wealthy family; the former was in- 
tensely muscular (when roused) but girlish, and the latter was 
high-spirited but unable to find vent for her yearning tendencies. 
So they got drowned (p. 29). Their corpses were fished up “ five 
minutes later.” The reader who thinks this ought to have settled 
them knows very little of Mr. J. J. Kane, author of that most 
fascinating, &c. The bodies of the luckless beautiful twins are 
brought home, and every one is so sorry that the baronial ox is 
left roasting and the casks of ale remain untapped (p. 30). But 
presently the wondrous pair are observed “ wrapped in blankets, 
talking in a low tone” (p. 31). They had come back to life again, 
but Miriam was now Milton, and Milton was Miriam (p. 37). 
This may confuse simple folks, but it is all right, as Mr. Kane 
shows us ina lucid preface. The “ business” is summed up in the 
acceptance of the tripart nature of man asset forth by Dr. Broad- 
man—viz. Man is composed of three factors: 1st, a Body; 2nd, 
@ Soul, which is the vital principle; 3rd, a Spirit, or mind, 
the Ego. The union of the first two makes a living creature. 
The union of the three makes what is known as a human being. 
The exchange, therefore, which the author assumes took place in 
Miriam and Milton was that of the epirit and not the soul, or 
life-giving principle. What is known as a human being to Mr. 
Kane is unlike anything that has ever come our way, so we are 
not surprised when we find somebody addressing Miriam-Milton 
or Milton-Miriam (called Edgar for short) in this congratulatory 
manner :—“ Edgar, if thou hast made up thy mind to throw in thy 
lot with the North, and are (sic) not willing to be dissuaded from 


engaging in warlike operations, then I would advise thee to begin 
at the bottom of the ladder.” This is on p. 51, and the reader 
who wants to know more about these engaging epicenes must not 
look to us for further aid, unless it will assist him to know that 
Mr. Kane is as much above grammar as he is superior to sense. 


By Isanzt Fry. London: Osgood, Macllvaine & 
1895. 

Miss Fry’s little booklet contains four stories of child-life, 
told from the standpoint of a child. They are pretty, not too 
“ goody-goody,” and unlikely to affect the emotions in a way 
detrimental to the comfort of the reader. At times Miss Fry 
fails utterly to enter into what the cant of the day calls “ infan- 
tile psychology,” but at others she is agreeably successful. “A 
Discovery in Morals” is a nice little tale, and there is a pleasant 
humour about “The Emu and the Home of Rest.” In the latter, 
two little girls, when token for a walk by their nurse, came upon 
a huge bird in an enclosure. “At once we became wildly 
excited. I rapidly developed plans for getting to know its 
owner, who should considerately die almost at once, leaving the 
bird to me; or, failing to die, should present it to me on my next 
birthday, saying that he could see the bird loved me much better 
than him, and he, therefore, wished me to keep it for my own.” 
From such an extract the reader may judge of the better quali- 
ties displayed in Uninitiated. Children will not like it; but 
some of their mothers may, and may learn something from it. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times. By J. F. Hewtrr. 

London: Constable & Co. 1894. 
4 yew far-reaching scope of Mr. Hewitt’s study of the earliest 

forms of social organization is so fruitful in suggestion that 
not one but many points of view must occur to the reviewer who 
would deal with all the aspects of interest presented. The cha- 
racter of the book may be indicated by showing the general 
tenor and conclusions of the author, and by commending all 
six of the essays in the volume to students of mythology. Mr. 
Hewitt is a staunch believer in the value of mythological lore to 
the historian. He contends that the tales preserved in such lore 
were not originated by lazy savages for the amusement of the 
passing hour, but were the cherished possessions of races that 
were the pioneers of civilization, and regarded from generation 
to generation as a precious inheritance. They arose from the 
pioneer races in the infancy of mankind. Mr. Hewitt traces the 
ruling races of the world to their source in Southern India. He 
has collected proofs that the preservation of these stories was due 
to the pious care of the primitive village community, and he 
regards it as certain that village communities originated in India, 
and were not an Aryan introduction in the land. It is in the 
South, therefore, that the investigator into the sources of primi- 
tive custom, belief, and myth should prosecute his “inquiries. 
Here must be sought the birthplace of social organization and 
government. The progress of civilization was from the South- 
East to the North-West. Southern immigrants, during the 
Neolithic Age, introduced, as Mr. Hewitt says, their agriculture 
into Europe—South Europe, that is to say—when the rest of the 
Continent was subjected to the rigorous climate of the Paleolithic 
period. It is some thirty years since Mr. Hewitt, while pursuing 
his official duties in that part of India which was once the Gond 
kingdom, began his inquiries into the nature of the village com- 
munities of the district of Chota-Nagpore. The result of his 
studies of these organizations among the non-Aryan Mundas and 
Ooraons confirmed Mr. Hewitt in his opinion that their system 
of village communities was indigenous, and not imported by a 
northern Aryan race, In his second essay he refers to the 
extreme antiqaity of the folk-tales of Southern India in these 
terms :—*“ No one who has heard, as I have, the fairy tales of my 
youth told by a wild Gond in the forests of Sehawa, at the 
sources of the Mahanuddi in Chuttisgurh, can ever doubt that 
these stories were originally conceived by the myth-makers of the 
most primitive tribes in the earliest dawn of civilization.” There 
was, in fact, no northern infiltration of these tales into the 
ancient kingdom of Gondwana. In the remaining essays Mr. 
Hewitt traces the descent of myths and the evolution of civiliza- 
tion, supplying at every stage of progress abundant and very 
striking illustrations of his theme, His work commands the 
attention of students, and will, doubtless, receive it. 
The Making of Manhood. By W.J. Dawson. London: Hodder 

& Stoughton. 1894. 

There is a stimulating quality in Mr. Dawson’s essays and 

addresses that renders them, we conclude, profitable to young 
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people. Especially rousing should those easays prove wherein the 
author directly appeals to the young man, as in his discourses of 
“The Duty of Right Thinking,” “The Madness of Youth,” and 
certain other examples. Without doubt, there is something also 
in this book that is likely to move some readers to the pleased 
acquiescence of those who recognize what they are pleased to 
consider their own thoughts or sentiments. Most people like this 
setting of the seal of authority upon their own reflections or con- 
victions on life or conduct. If there is something of the obvious 
in popular writing of this sort, it is obviously pleasant to many, 
and almost impossible to avoid in books addressed to the general. 
But the merit of Mr. Dawson's book is that it will touch the 
kind of young man that does not think, nor think of thinking. 
In saying this we do not mean to suggest any limitation of the 
stimulating quality of the essays, but rather to indicate our con- 
viction of the comprehensive nature of its influence. Good sense 
and sound sentiment are common, in no common degree, to these 
essays. Better lay sermons than “The Empty Mind” or “The 
Gains of Drudgery” it would be bard to instance, Another ex- 
cellent discourse is on ‘‘ The Madness of Youth.”’ It opens with 
the startling statement, “There is no doubt that Hamlet was 
mad.” Hamlet, of course, was not mad. But Mr. Dawson treats 
of a kind of madness in youth which is exceedingly good for the 
world, and never likely to be too abundant. 


A Ramble round the Globe. By Tuomas R. Dewar. With 
Illustrations by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A.,&c. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 1894. 

Mr. Dewer scarcely does justice to this much-illustrated 
volume in his modest preface. We have read many impressions 
of tours by tourists that proved not half so entertaining. The 
old plea for publication—request of friends—is frankly acknow- 
ledged by the author, who styles it “the glorification of a fad.” 
In one sense, kis account of his ramble in many lands is a glorified 
account. Almost every page of the book has its illustration, and 
many of the two hundred and twenty “ processed” drawings are 
full of smartness and spirit. Various hands contribute to its 
adornment. They are Mr. Wyllie, Mr. Sidney Cowell, Mr. A. 8. 
Forrest, Mr. James Greig, Mr. Stanley Wood, Mr. Archie Mac- 
gregor, and the author. Mr. Dewar enlivens this journal of his 
travels with some pretty stories. There is the story of the man 
who left England for the States to inquire after his long-lost 
brother. Arrived at Dead Man’s Gully, he addresses an old 
inhabitant, a person of ferocious aspect, who carries in his belt 
a six-shooter and a knife. The Englishman thinks he may know 
something of his brother, since he has been five-and-twenty years 
at the place, and tells him that his brother’s name was William- 
son. “ Williamson—kinder boss-eyed chap?” is the rejoinder. 
“ Yes, that’s the man.” “Guess I did know him. He committed 
suicide three 1 ears ago.” “ What! my brother committed suicide ? 
Why, he was the Jast man in the world to do such a thing. Was 
he ill, or in trouble, or what?” “ He called me a liar, stranger.” 
No Enemy (but Himself). By Expert London: 

Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 

The one thing worthy of notice in Mr. Hubbard’s story is the 
manner of its illustration. lt suggests a little problem. Either 
the author wrote his book with the products of the “Kodak” 
before him, or he first wrote, and then employed the camera to 
obtain the requisite illustrations. The tediousness, not to mention 
the difficulties, of the second alternative renders it an improbable 
suggestion. On the other hand, the first supposition partly ex- 
plains the unreal and confused character of the story. Anything 
less exhilarating we never read. The persons figured in the 
illustrations are clearly photographed from life. They are, 
more or less, cleverly grouped “ arrangements”—the plain prose 
that the Kodak yields. They are the only realities in the book. 
The story is so muddled and inconsequent as to defy paraphrase. 


Madeira as a health-resort, after having been unduly neglected 
for years, should now be looking forward to a term of prosperity 
and favour. It may not regain its old position of patronage 
among English doctors as a restorative clime in consumptive 
cases. The fashionable “high-altitude” prescription is against its 
chance. Then the present popularity of the Canaries must be 
reekoned with. But Madeira has its advantages, and they are 
set forth fairly and with ability in Surgeon-General C. A. 
Gorpon’s capital little book, The Island of Madeira—the Flower 
of the Ocean (Baillidre, Tindal, & Cox). As a sanatorium for 
British officers and others whose health has suffered from living 
in tropical climes, Madeira offers great advantages. Dr. 
Gordon's book is compact with various information respecting the 
island such as all kinds of visitors, invalids or not, will find 
useful. 


sumption (J. & A. Churchill), comprises notes on the climate of 
Davos, St. Moritz, and the surrounding health stations of 
Samaden, and so forth. Its reference to “high altitudes” is, 
therefore, local, Those who desire information as to other 
elevated health-resorts, such as the Rockies, must consult the 
excellent work on the subject by Dr. Theodore Williams. People 
intending a winter sojourn in the Engadine will find Dr. Hard- 
wicke’s observations serviceable. They are clever, sensible, and 


practical. 


Mr. Locte edition of Scott's Poetical Works 
(H. Frowde) is a book that deserves a warm welcome. A new 
edition of Scott with a good text has long been wanted, Mr. 
Andrew Lang is, we believe, at work with this object in view for 
Messrs. A. & C. Black. Here, however, is Mr. Robertson's Scott, 
containing in one volume all the poet’s verse, chapter headings of 
the novels, “Old Play,” and other sham ascriptions, Every 
reader knows how corrupt the text of Scott’s poems has become. 
Each reprint seems to have added to the errors it copied from 
its predecessor. Even Lockhart did not avoid errors and mis- 
prints. Mr. Robertson does not claim for his edition that it 
is absolutely accurate or complete. But that the attempt was 
worth his careful investigations, and that the result is satis- 
factory, we have no doubt whatever. The edition is issued in 
two styles, identical as to type and bulk, but differing in paper 
and binding. One is printed on good ordinary paper, the 
other on “Oxford” paper of extreme tenuity, The difference in 
appearance is extraordinary, since the latter appears to be but 
one-half the substance of the former, though the number of pages 


is the same. 


Sir Philip Sidney. Written by Anna M. Sroppart. Illustrated 
by Marcarer L. Hvecrys, Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 1894. 

The Shelleyan conception of Sidney—“a spirit without 
spot”—is that which inspires this graceful and sympathetic 
sketch of the life of the author of the Arcadia. Miss Stoddart 
explains, after acknowledging the aid she has received from the 
work of Mr. Fox Bourne and others, that literary and critical 
questions connected with Sidney’s writings did not come within 
the scope of her enterprise. She has written for the general 
reader, and for boys and girls who may be interested in Sidney’s 
life and stirred by his example. This praiseworthy aim is suc- 
cessfully realized, and we do not doubt that young people will 
read the book with interest and profit. The illustrations by Miss 
Huggins comprise drawings of Penshurst, and are well repro- 
duced. The portrait of Sidney appears to be enlarged from the 
miniature of which there is an engraving in Dr. Grosart’s edition. 
Whether this be so or not, it differs absolutely, as other portraits 
of Sidney do, from that extremely ill-favoured description of 
the poet's face and features which Ben Jonson, according to 
Drummond, has recorded. 


Liber Amoris; or, the New Pygmalion. By 
With Additional Matter now printed for the first time from 
the Original Manuscripts. With an Introduction by Ricnarp 
Le Gauiienne. Privately printed. 1894. 

Criticism of a “privately printed” volume is fortunately un- 
necessary, 'so that we need do no more than thank the nameless 
publisher for his courtesy in sending us a handsome volume. Of 
the way in which the editor has done his congenial task the 
reader may like some idea. The lodging-house heroine, we learn, 
“was evidently a sensuous creature, not unskilled in the arts of 
the body.” She was pale; “may not this have been the passion- 
pallor so much in evidence in wsthetic poetry—another mark of a 
strongly sexual nature?” Pah! “An ounce of civet, good 


apothecary.” 

Among other new editions we note Hawrnorne’s Mosses from 
an Old Manse (Bell & Sons), “ Bohn’s Standard Library”; Mr, 
E. Sanprorp's Manual of Exotic Ferns and Selaginella (Elliot 
Stock), cheaper edition; the fourth edition of the useful Ele- 
mentary History of Art, by Mrs. Antuur Bett (N. D'Anvers), 
revised by the author, with illustrations (Sampson Low & Co.) ; 
Walks in London, by Avaustus J, C. Hare (George Allen), 
sixth edition, revised, in two volumes; Dr. Norman Kerr's 
treatise, Inebriety, or Narcomania (H. K. Lewis) ; The Westminster 
Abbey Chant Book, by the Rev. J. Trourseck, D.D., and J. F. 
Brive, Mus.Doe. (Novello & Co.), enlarged edition; The Maid 
of Orleans, by the Rev. Francis M. Wrnpuam, M.A. (St. 
Anselm’s Society), second edition; and When Charles the First 


was King, by J. S. Fintoner (Gay & Bird), new edition, 
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We have also received No. XXXV. of the Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 1892-1893 (Deighton, Bell & 
Co.); Rent and Profit, by C. W. Macrartane (Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science); Weaving in 
Straw, Cloth, or Felt, a graded set of Exercises for Children, by 
Lvoy R. Larrer (Philip & Son); A Synopsis of Roman History, 
by Beprorp Joy, M.A. (Seeley & Co.); Leaves from a Lawyer's 
Diary, by W. Hottoway (Digby, Long & Co.); Local and Impe- 
rial Taxation, and Local Government, by J.C. Grauam (P. 8S. 
King & Co.); How to Assure, by Witt1am Scuoorie (Pub- 
lished by the Author); A Shilling Arithmetic, for Elementary 
Classes, by J. Hampiin Smiru, M.A. (Longmans & Co.); Things 
Old and New, “Stories from English History,” by H.O. ARNOLD- 
Forster (Cassell & Co.); Mary Queen of Scots, a Tragedy, by 
Rozsert Brake (Simpkin & Co.), second edition; Monte Carlo, 
.a Sketch of the Casino (Dean & Son); and No. 4 of Dicks’s “ Eng- 
lish Library,” containing Chronicles of the Bastille, by L. Cuamn- 
ROVZOW, illustrated by Robert Cruikshank. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


ESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. are about to issue an elabo- 

rately illustrated work on The Church of Sancta Sophia 

at Constantinople, by W. R. Lethaby and Harold Swainson, It 

is both an historical and architectural study, and should appeal 

alike to those who are interested in ecclesiastical history and those 
who are curious about Byzantine architecture. 

Next week Messrs. Macmillan will publish the Life and Letters 
of R. W. Church, late Dean of St. Paul's. It is divided into three 
parts, the first of which brings the narrative down to the end of 
the eighteen years passed by Church at Oxford. The second de- 
scribes his life at Whatley, the Somersetshire village of whch he 
was rector for nearly twenty years, during which he produced a 
large part of his singularly scholarly studies in literature. The 
third part deals with his career as Dean of St. Paul's, and shows 
‘his relation to the great controversies of the time. The book will 
contain a large number of Dean Church’s charming and delightful 
letters. 

Messrs. Macmillan will also publish next week, in their 
“Crauford Series,” a new edition of Guiliver’s Travels, illus- 
trated by Mr. C, E. Brock, with an Introductory Note by Mr. 
Henry Craik; a second edition, revised and re-written, of Dr. 
John Venn’s Symbolic Logic; and a fourth revised edition of 
Mr. Linneus Cumming’s Introducticn to the Theory of Elec- 
tricity. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons announce a new edition of 
Captain C. Morley Knight's Treatise on Driving, revised and 
enlarged, and with additional illustrations. 

Messrs. W. H, Allen wil) publish on Monday a new volume 
of their “ Naturalist’s Library,” the first volume of Butterflies, 
with Special Reference to the British Species, by W. F. Kirby. 
The fifth volume of the series has been delayed owing to the 
necessity of several extra printings in some of the coloured 
plates. 

We are sorry to learn that the Bookman is for the present to 
be discontinued, but, we understand, only to make a new appear- 
ance in another form later on. The Bookman has always been 
on the side of literature. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. are preparing an entirely new issue of 
The World of Wit and Humour, the first volume of which will 
appear on December 20. It will include selections from the 
humorous literature of the day, with new illustrations by Mr. 
Gordon Browne, Mr. Bernard Partridge, Mr. F. Barnard, Mr. 
Jack Yeats (the brother of Mr. W. B. Yeats, the poet), and 
others. 

Another book of a humorous character is about to be published 
by Messrs. Digby, Long, & Co, It is by Mr. James J. Moran— 
who, we are informed, has been rashly styled “the Barrie of 
Treland ”—and it will be called Irish Stew. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co. are adding to their 
“Penny Popular Library” Fernande, by Miss Betham-Edwards ; 
Pamela's Husband, by Mrs. L. T. Meade; and Oliver, by Miss 
Helen Shipton. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. are about to publish an 
important book, entitled Annals of the British Peasantry, by Mr. 
R. M. Garnier, author of a History of the English Landed Interest. 
It is virtually a history of the labouring class, from tribal times 
to the present day, and it endeavours to trace the continuity of 
our legislation by showing how “ employer” and “ employee” are 
derived respectively from “protector” and “ protected.” The 
rights of personal freedom having been exchanged by the people 
for rights to the seignoriel support of their landed property in 


time of war, this contract became traditional under the manoria) 
system, and finds expression in the statute book under the Labour 
and Poor laws. Personal freedom was then gradually repurchased 
by the surrender of landed rights; and latterly an attempt has 
been made by the peasantry to regain their original landed rights. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein will also publish a book on Madame 
Blavatsky and her Theosophy, by Mr. Arthur Lillie, containing a 
popular biography, some speculations concerning Mahatmas, and 
a comparison of Madame Blavatsky’s doctrine with the genuine 
doctrine of the Buddhists. 

Messrs. Blades, East, & Blades will issue in the first week in 
December a careful work on The Annals of the United Parishes of 
St. Olave, Hart Street, and Allhallows Staining, in the City of 
London, by the Rector, the Rev. A. Povah, D.D. St. Olave’s is 
one of the eight remaining London churches that escaped the 
Great Fire of 1666, and it had the honour of having Pepys asa 
parishioner during his residence in the Navy Office, Seething 
Lane. The living of Allhallows Staining has passed through 
curious vicissitudes ; it was first a rectory, then a monastic 
“appropriation,” afterwards a perpetual curacy, impropriate 
benefice, and donative. The Churchwardens’ Books date from 
the seventh year of Henry VII. (1491). 


We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
Communications. The Editor must also entirely decline to 
enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS. sent in and 
not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaruRDAY Review should be 
addressed to the Orrice, 88 SourHampTon StTREET, STRAND, 
Lonpon, or to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 
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ORIENTAL PEARLS —Choioe ® strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
three, or five rows, from £ ; also an immense variety of 
Pearl and Gola Mounted Ornaments suitable fa for Oiidecmaids and Bridal Presents. 


DIAMOND. ORNAMENT S.A magnificent assortment 


laces, &c., composed of the finest White 


CASH PRICES.—The Goldsmiths’ Company, conducting 
their business both in buying and selling for —_, enavled to offer pur- 
chasers great advantages over the usual credit houses, All goods are marked in 
plain figures for cash without discount. 
APPROBATION.—s Selected sted parcels of goods forwarded to 
desired. Correspondents not being customers 
COUNTRY CUSTOMERS havo, through this means, the 
of being supplied direct from an immense London stock, contain- 
tag ell the latest noveltion which are not obtainable in towns. 
COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDERS executed with 
the utmost care and faithfulness under the immediate supervision of a 
member of the Company. 


THE PUBLIC DEALT WITH AT MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112 REGENT STREET, W. 


GOEDECKER & MOLL, 
Wine Merchants, 


66 ST. JAMES STREET, 8.W. 


Specialities of High-Class 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, 
BURGUNDIES, HOCKS. 


List of Prices and Samples on application. 


66 ST. JAMES STREET, 8.W. 
6 
G. B. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
. FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
CARRIAGE. PAID. WH ISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 


SUPPLIED UNDER ROYAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
“ Honest water which ne’er left man i’ the mire.” 
SHAKESPEARE, “Timon of Athens,” 


Promotes Appetite. Assists Digestion. Prolongs Life, 


“JOHANNIS” 


THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


CHARGED ENTIRELY WITH ITS 


OWN NATURAL GAS. 


MIXES EQUALLY WELL WITH WINES, SPIRITS, 
OR MILK. 


To be obtained from all Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Stores, 
at the following prices PER DOZEN, delivered :— 


Bott. 4 Bott. 4 Bott. 
LONDON 6s. 48.6d. 3s. 6d. 
COUNTRY. 6s.6d. 65s. 3s. Od. 
And of all W. & A. GILBEY’S Agents throughout 
the Kingdom. 


SUPPLIED AT ALL FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, 
CLUBS, AND RESTAURANTS. 


Proprietors: THE JOHANNIS COMPANY, Lap., 
25 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Srrines: ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY, 


ERARD ROYAL PIANOFORTES 


Are the chosen instruments of Mr. PADEREWSK(, and RUBINSTEIN has 
said :—“There is only one piano—the Erard. As for the ot they are but 


imitations.” Wagner's advice to the Abbé Liszt was to “Get an upon the 


ninety-nine years’ system or any other system.” 
Ss. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &c. 
1s. lid. an 1s. Od. per Box. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots. 
Pure “y- yy an excellent light Dinner Wine, or 
for using with or without water. The quality wiil be 138s. 7s. 6d. 
found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices. 


DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle We can 
strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it will be 168, Os, 
found equal to wine offered at much higher prices by the 
small foreign houses who pester private consumers in 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle,at 22s., 26s., 30s8., 36s., 428, per Dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the present 
sale price in Bordeaux, including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, ere 1878, 
1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early imported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 


MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 609 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


DEATH DUTIES. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


on Company is prepared not only to issue New Life Policies covenanting to pay 

the DEATH I DUTIES direct to the Government authorities BEFORE GRANT 

OF PROBATE, but also to secure the same advantege, when desired, TO UN- 
ENOCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES. 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES: {3 CORNHILL, LO LONDON. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL COMPANY FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Bubscribed Capital, £1,300,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIBEBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable ondemand. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


not dra 

SAVINGS OEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Riya the bank receives small 
on de ally interest 

ALMANACE, with with particulars, post 


FLOR 


{An Excellent Medium Mild INDIAN CIGAR, 
of Exquisite Flavour and Arom: 
Prices 22s. and 20s. per 100 (two sizes) 
Carriage 


. Paid. Samples, Four and 
G. A. Five, 1s. ; post free,12 Stamps. 


favo’ 
DINDIGUL 


and cost about one-third.” 


BEWLAY & CO., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 143 Cheapside, E.C, 
TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 

The safest and most gentle ——= 
for delicate constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 


Sold throughout the World. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Patrons. 
HR.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK, 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fitthem for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for, There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received, 


Ohildren are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 
A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 
The Charity is in 
URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS AND DONATIONF. 
Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. Hrxnizs & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and 
by the Szcrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, 8.W., where all communications 
should be addressed, 
WEMYSS, Chairman, 
E. EVANS CRONE, Secretary. 


THE 
ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.O. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons, 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINOE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.@. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.1.E, 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., 
Treasurers { LINDSAY Esq. 


Tas Hosprra receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereon 
an edifice replete with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by the rapid 
advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 
required, 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Strand ; Messrs, Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-OAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Legacies are also especially solicited. 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF 
PERSECUTED JEWS. 


(SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND.) 


DESTITUTION among REFUGEE JEWS in PALESTINE 
is very severe. We employ fifty daily at Abraham’s Vineyard, 
Jerusalem, and earnestly ask for Funds to relieve in token of 
Christian sympathy some of the thousands, especially the sick 
and feeble, in bitter distress, who need food, fuel, and clothes 


during the winter’s cold and storms. 


F. A. BEVAN, Hon. Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
E. A. FINN, Secretary, 41 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Bankers: Messrs. Drummonp, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.; and 
Messrs. BarcLAy, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpEp 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACR THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D, 


MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.RB.C.S. Ed, 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S, 


The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS wo pay for the necessary Extensions, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward, 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & 


cur of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor through 


Established 1907. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the vear) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
childrens month oldto adults over 9. Over 461,550 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 

JOUN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, sere 


35 Finsb 
6 Finsbury Square, 
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THEATRES, &c. 


LANE THEATRE ROYAL,—Sir AUGUSTUS 
a5 every Saturday at 1.30. 
FJAYMAREET THEATRE.—Mr. TREE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 o'clock, a New Play in Four Acts, called 
JOHN-A-DREAMSB, by C. CHAMBERS. 


t, Mr. Charles Allan, M —" Ross, Mr. 
Percival ftevens, Mr. Willes. Mr Berte Vers Themes, Mr, Montagu, Mr 
. Hay, Mrs. “patrick Campbell, Miss Le Thiere, Miss 
MATINEES of JOHN-A-DREAMS. 


Every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
HAYMARKET. 


RYSTAL PALACE NINTH SATURDAY CONCERT, 
December & re Vocalist, Mr. Ben Davies. Pianist, Mile. Clotilde Kleeberg. The 
Grand ductor, AUGUsT MANNS. The Programme will 


Orchestra (Stew Macpherson) idmark), N 


and NORTH ITALY.—EXAIBITION of 97 
incnal ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by AINSIIE BEAN. NOW OPEN, Admission 
Catalogue, ls._THE JAPANESE GALLERY, 2 New Bond Street, W 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


HENRY GRAVES & CO/S GALLERIES. 
Gatitieg VIEW, COLLECTION of WATER-COLOURS by various Artists, 


PICTURESQUE WALES. 
Also a number of OIL PAINTINGS by W. WESTLEY MANNING. 
en ve. 
HENRY GRAVES & CO., 6 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, 8 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Ten till Five. y= One Shilling. 
ADAM E, PROCTOR, Hon. Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
STAIN 


The STUDY i arranged ENGINE: ER for employment in 
About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
them for competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant 


in tise Public W 
the Telegraph ye 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895.—Two of 


QUNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be held 
December for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £30 year). of 

Classics, M: Modern L or Science. Last year, five Scholar- 
at ona eighteen Oxford and Cambridge Higher (with 


fourteen distinctions ed. School £65 to £75 
rom te Mas STER. 


D®=D EDWIN L. SHATTUCK, American Dentist, D.M.D. 
arvard. Doctor of Dental Medicine by Reemiact ion ‘late Demon: tor of Operative 

ENUINE AMERICAN "DENTISTRY, at most 

genuine American Dentict. Crown Work, Artificial Teeth without 


No fee 
DUIT Bnd’ Street, Hours till 
TESTIMONIAL from ton, S.A. 

“TI have much | recommending tes Di. Edwin’ "Shaituck, 
expert of the icare. Dr, proved h to 
expert dentist highest to whom no case is too whilst his work 
thorough. will be found tong | la-ting. His great forte is his ability to obtain ths 
best results with the least powsibie pail and inconvenience to his patients. 


COMBE. —The warmest Winter Seaside + in 


Good Fillings, 


L. & 8.-W. Nov, to March, including seven days’ Bed, Board « and at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, tte. each. Availab lo for one month. Ask for Hotel Tickets — 
able by all trains. Fast Trains leave Waterloo at 11 & 3 o'clock.—H. R. GROVER, Manager 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUBZ, and 
{ INDERSON, ANDERSON, Co. } Fenchusth averse’ London, 


For to the latter fi 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


MADBAS. COLOMBO, STRAITS. 
APART every fortnight. 


ZEALAND, 


RETURN TICKETS. 
the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.,and 25 Cock- 


METROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 


TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 
caly Society providing Free Supplies of Water for Man and Beast in the 
very solicited. 


Messrs. TRITTON, BOUVERIB, & Co. 
8.W. W. TOMLIN, Secretary. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 


Mr. BR. H. Bon of over sixteen years’ experience, 
ive lands on Hila near , 


who holds extensi 
VACANCY every zat mon NE PUPIL. for one year's 
comfortable board an: eg. £500. pavente in advance (£150, if from an agricultural or 
uired. 


college). rences req: 
rospectus apply to H F. KS ., Foxbury, Chislehurst, Kent; or to 


BOOKS, &c. 


DOWNEY & C08 NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW NOVELS hand THE LIBRARIES, 
The CO-RESPONDENT. By G. W. Arrtetoy, 


Author of “‘ A Terrible Legacy” &c. 2 vols. 
* “The humour is irresistible, the plot a triumph of fiction-weaving......one of 
the best bits of story-writing the year has yielded."—7he Lady. 


MRS. BOUVERIE. By F, C. Pures, Author 
of “ Asin a Looking Glass” &c. 2 vols. 

“ This study of a feminine nature, at once refined. and by 
the world’s lessons, is complete and fall of sympatheti 

“Mrs. Bouverie'’s 4 is easily and gracefully told, and it tienen us to a 
number of very agreeable people.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“In his latest novel Mr. Philips returns to the manner of his first and best work. 
oe+++sMMrs, Bouverie is a fine type of the woman of the world.”—AMorning. 


TWO NEW ONE-VOLUME WORKS 
OF FICTION. 


The WATCHER, and other Weird Stories. 


By J. Snerman LE Author of “Uncle Silas.” Illustrated by 
Brinsley Le Fanu. [Next week, 


BALLYBEG JUNCTION : an Episode. By 


F. M. ALLEN, Author of “Through Green Glasses.” Illustrated by J. 
O'Hea. 3s. 6d. [Next week. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
THE BOOKMAN. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal for 


Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and Booksellers, 
Price 6d. 


WITH 16-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 

Cuteieins 3 Notices, accompanied by Illustrations, of the more important Illus- 

trated Books of the Season thas have also a literary interest, 
The ordinary ConTENTs include :— 
A SHORT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Pamir HAMERTON. 
THE MURDER OF RIZZIO (Mary, Queen of Scots.—VIIL) By D. Hay FLEMING. 
FREDERICK TENNYSON. By W. B. MACLEop. 
THE BEGGING MOTHER. Poem By E. J. Extis. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE, By T. Pace, 
MR. SWINBURNE'S LATEST ESSAYS. 
MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROJ 
TECTORATE. By Y. Y. 
MONTHLY REPORT OF THE WHOLESALE BOOK TRADE. 
NEWS NOTES, NOVEL NOTES, THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE, THE BOOK 
SELLER, &c. &c. 


Lonpon : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


A USTRALIAN GOLDFIELDS: a Monthly Record 

of Australian Gold Mines and Min: Companies ; containing the Latest 
Cable Advices, Mine 1 Reports, io Gastaten a Output, Field, and Dividends, with 
Maps and Plans of Workings. Compiled by F. G. McCuTcHEon. a 

Price 3d. free, 3 Annual Subscription (including postage 

Gold Mining _ ae, and dl Latest information given to Correspond- 
ents with reference to A Min 

Published at 5 Lothbury, London, at Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Sovs’ Book* 
my ae Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent, & Co., Ltd., 23 Paternoster 

w, B. 
Orders received at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Bookman, Lospos. Code: 


140 STRAND, W.C., axp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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The Rew Review. 


Contents—-DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


THREE CHANCELLORS. By Taxopor 
IE CRAFT OF WORDS. By VeRnox Lez. 
HOW TO MUNICIPALISE THE. PAWNSHOPS. By Rosset DoxaLp. 
BECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. VIII. 
THE GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION. By Lewis R. 8. TomALty. 
ahee AND THE OLD FAITH OF THE TEUTONS. By 
A D. 
THE EXPERIENCES OF A WAR-ARTIST. (Illustrated.) By Invine MonTacvu. 
SUICIDE AMONG WOMEN. By WILLIAM FERRERO. 
REMINISCENCES OF Bi'LOW. By STANLEY V. MAKOWER. 
ELDER CONKLIN AND OTHER STORIES BY FRANK HARRIS: 
1. By Epwarp Dowpen. 
2. By CovenTrRy PATMORE. 
THE FIRST STONE. (A Short Story.) 
CHESS (with Problems). By I. Guyspere. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.O. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


. Contents: DECEMBER. (2s. 6d.) 


OF THE MONTH. 
LORD ROSEBERY'S PLAN. By the MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
WHY SHOULD WE LEARN HISTORY? By Professor E. W. PROTHERO. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By CLAupDg PHILLIPS. 
J. A. FROUDE. By A. Patcuett MARTIN. 
THE NEXT SIEGE OF PARIS. By W. Larrnp CLowEs. 
HOUSE DECORATION. By Miss JEKYLL. 
LONDON GOVERNMENT :— 
1. By Sir Joan Lunpock, Bart., M.P, 
2. By Tne Lonpon Society. 
3. By C, A. WHITMORE, M.P. 
FOX-HUNTERS AND FARMERS. By the EARL or SUFFOLK. 
IN TRE MUSICAL WORLD. By J. A. FULLER 


POLITICAL PROPHECY AND SOCIOLOGY. By Professor SIDGWICK. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
DECEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. 

THE SEX BIAS OF THE COMMENTATORS. An Interview with Mrs. JosEPHINE 

Borier. «With Portrait.) 

DITY. Part If. Groner Mivanrt, F.R.S., Ph.D. 

B THEATRE AND THE MUSIC-HALL. The Rev. Canyon LEsTER. 
A REPLY TO SIR WILLIAM MOORE. James Stvart, M.P. 
THE CHINESE AS FELLOW-COLONISTS. R. W. Eastwick. 


Cogerntry LIFE AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. The Rev. the Hon. JAMES 
DDERLEY, M.A. 


DEPOPULATION OF THE HIGHLANDS. N. 
THE STRIKE OF A SEX. (Concluded.) Gzrorce Noyes MILLER. 
Notes and Comments, Reviews, Correspondence, and Open Column, 


HUTCHINSON & CO.,34 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


Contents for DECEMBER. Price Two Shillings. 
Case of Japan. . OKAMURA, 
The Functions of Armies and Navies : a Demurrer to Colonel Maurice’s Pleadings 7 
The Fleet of the United States in the American Civil War—continued. Capt 
The Coming War in Madagascar._III. A Reconnaissance by Prinee Henri d'Orleans. 
Captain PASFIRLD OLIVER. 


The Ordnance Surveys Spencer WILKINSON. 
The Affair d'Eng Crale. 
Army Medical ‘Sreanization, Brigade Seen Colonel CHINO. 
The Fire-ships of Antwer Commander A. A. C. GaLLow ay. 
The Wor berween Chi Japan: The Coming Winter. Ma 
ar between na apan: in! 
‘otices of Books, &c. 


LONDON: WILLIAM CLOWES 4 SONS, LTD.,13 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
And at ail Raflway Stations and Booksellers’. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 950. DECEMBER 1894. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
A FOREIGNER. Chaps. I.-IV. 


OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, I. By Jouy Sxzxton, 


CELIBACY AND THE STRUGGLE TO GET ON. 

THE TOMB OF KING JOHN IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

AN EPISTLE FROM HORACE. On Mr, GLapsTrosxe’s New TRANSLATIONS... 
INDOOR LIFE IN PARIS. 

FELICIfY BROOKE. A TALE OF TWO WORLDS. 

AN ANCIENT INN. 

IN “MAGA’S LIBRARY.” 

THE POSITION OF JAPAN. By Aw Ex-Dirtomatist. 

THE COMING STRUGGLE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR CHILDREN. This day. 
By GEORGINA M. SYNGE. With Illustrations by Gornpon Brownz. 
the Story of a Osild.. New, most Original, and 
: Charming Story for Cnild cloth, 2s. 
SKEFFINGTON & SON, men Piccadilly, w. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW rape by P post at following rates 
per annum, paid in 
Any pert of the United SL 8 8 
All otber parts of the World ...........0.04 1 10 6 
_ Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
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NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME, 


SPECIAL LIST 


Free by Post to any Address. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


LONDON: 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND AT 


MUDIE'’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 


BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


“ HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
INustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. ; dine rg 68. 
NEW VOLU. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN and the DOWNFALL 


of AMERICAN SLAVERY. By Noan Brooxs. 


CICERO and the FALL of the ROMAN 


REPUBLIC. By J. L. SraacnaN-Davipson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


MISS HURD: an Enigma. By Anna 


KATHERINE GREEY, Author of “The Leavenworth Case” &. &c. 12mo. 


limp cloth, 2s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 
The SKETCH-BOOK of GEOFFREY 


CRAYON, GEN’. By Wasuineron Invixc. “Van Tassel ” Edition. 
Uniform in general style with ** The Alhambra,” *‘ Granada,” and “ Knicker- 
bocker.” Two vola.8vo. Printed from new type with artistically designed 
borders, #nd 82 Illustrations from Drawings by Rackham, Barraud,jChurch, 
Rix, and Darley. Cloth extra, 25s. net. 


The STORY of the CIVIL WAR. By 


J.C. Rorgs. A Concise Account of the War in the United states of America 
between 1861 and 1865. To be complete in 8 vols. Vol. I.: Narrativejof 
Events to the Opening of the Campaign of 1862. With 5 maps. 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
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The Saturday Review. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Entirely NEW EDITION, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 
WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 
O O 
Half-morocco or Half-calf 710 0 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia.......... 8 10 O 
Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco, 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADDIA contains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand Five 
Hundred Wood Engravings and Fifty Coloured Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the most 
eminent authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted in the 
preparation of this Work. 

thoroughly 


“Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 
‘up to date.’ must get Chambers’s Encyclopsedia.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“The best Encyclopedia ever brought out.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded.” 
This edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is 
« "s per! ever 
published.”—Speaker, 


Ready December 3. 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER of the 
WORLD, Topographical, Statistical, Historical. With Pronunciation of the 
more difficult Names of Places, numerous Etymologies, and information 
regarding the origin of Names. Crown 8vo, 768 pp. cloth, 6s, 


ELOCUTION. A Book for Reciters and Readers. 
Comprising Selections from Barrie, Kipling, Jerome, “Q,” &c. Edited by 
R. C. H. Morisox. 2s. 6d, 


OLIVIA. By Mrs. Moteswortn. With 8 Illustra- 


tions by Robert Barnes. 5s. 
BETTY: a School Girl. By L. T. Mgapz. With 


8 Illustrations by Everard Hopkins. 5s. 


DIAMOND DYKE;; or, the Lone Farm on the Veldt. 
A Story of South African Adventure. By GrorGe MANVILLE Fenn, Author 
of « Rajah of Dah,” “Dingo Boys,” With Illustrations by W. Boucher. 


POMONA. By the Author of “ Laddie,” “ Tip Cat,” 


“Baby John,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 5s. 


THE REBEL COMMODORE (PAUL JONES). 


being Memoirs of the Earlier Adventures of Sir Ascott Dalrymple. By 
LAWSON JOHNSTONE. With 6 Illustrations by W. Boucher. 3s, 6d. 


THE WHITE KAID of the ATLAS. By J. Maciaren 


CopBay. With 6 Illustrations by W.8. Stacey. 3s. 6d. 


THE YELLOW GOD. A Tale of some Strange 
Reeinalp With 6 Illustrations by W. 8. 


VANISHED; or, the Strange Adventures of Arthur 


Hawkesleigh. By Davip Ker. Illustrated by W. Boucher, 2s. 6d. 


ADVENTURE and ADVENTURERS. Being True 


Tales of Daring, Peril, and Heroism. With Illustrations. 2s. 64. 


THISTLE and ROSE. By Amy Watton. Illustrated 
by Robert Barnes. 2s. 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER 1894. 


AGAINST THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By 
ERL ON 

IF ome HOUSE OF COMMONS WERE ABOLISHED? By Sipxry Low. 
ABOUT THAT SKELETON. By Trai.u. 
CRIMINAL AND PRISON REFORM. By Micnaet Davitt. 
WHY I AM NOT AN AGNOSTIC. By Professor MAX MULLER, 
THE ESTATE DUTY AND THE ROAD ROUND IT. By A. H. Hastie, 
THE MUSIC OF JAPAN. (With Examples) By Miss Lavra A. SMITH, 
NEW SOURCES OF ELECTRIC POWER: 

q@ BLECTRIC ENERGY DIRECT FROM THE COAL FIELDS. By 

B. Tawaite, C.E. 

(@) ELECTRICITY FROM PEAT. By J. Muxro,C.E. 
THE DECAY OF BOOKSELLING. By Davin srort. 
WANTED_—AN IMPERIAL CUNFERENCE. By Sir Joun Cotoms, K.C.M.G. 
moy MULTIPLY SMALL HOLDINGS. By Loxp and HAROLD E 
LOgD SAcom VERSUS PROFESSOR HUXLEY. By His Grace the DUKE oF 
THE CRY AGAINST HOME WORK. By Miss AvA Heatuer-Bioa. 
RECENT SCIENCE. (DIPHIHERIA—EARTHQUAKES_FLYING MACHINES.) 

By PRINCE K ROPOTEIN. 

TO A BABY KINSWOMAN, By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & OO., LTD. 


an SATURDAY REVIEW. —The © following | NUMBERS 
9873, 75, 108, 11a, 199, 188, 174, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


VENICE DEPICTED by PEN and PENCIL. Adapted 


by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), Author of “The Elementary History 
of Art” &c., from the German of FEenry Pert. With 180 Full-page and 
Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Ettore Tito and other celebrated 
Venetian artists. In 1 handsome 4to. vol. cloth extra, 28s. A Limited 
Number of Copies. in a superior binding. at 32s (In a few days. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER : 1807-1892, By 8, T. Pickarp. With Steel-plate Engravings. 
2 vols. crown S8vo. 18s. 

“ Many lovers of Whittier’s devout and graceful muse will welcome a biography 
of the poet which has been prepared under his own auspices and with his direct 
sanction......His familiar correspondence is full of charm,”— Times. 

“An admirable biography, clear, condensed, and interesting throughout. It 
gives a full and attractive picture of a very noble, lovable and —_~ eg a 

ritish Weekly. 


The SHERMAN LETTERS. Correspondence between 


General and Senator Sherman. from 1887 to 1891. By Mrs. SHERMAN 
THORNDIKE. With Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


“ Their letters make an acceptable addition to the history bookshelf.” 
Pali Mall Gazette, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a VIRGINIAN, in the MEXICAN, 
INDIAN, and CIVIu WARS. By General Danney H. Maury. With 
Portrait. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“The book is one of the most kindly and entertaining of wo a 


ever-expanding library devoted to the history of the American Civil 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P.: the Public 
Letters of. Collected and Edited, with a Memoir, by H. J.J. Lercn. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5. (/n a few days, 


HEALTH and CONDITION in the ACTIVE and the 


SEDENTARY. By N. &. YoRKE-DAviEs, Licentiate or the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of “ Foods for the Fat.” Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PICTURESQUE CEYLON. Vol. II. KANDY and 


PERADENIYA. By Henry W. Cave. Demy 4to. nuwerous Full-page 
Illustrations in Woodbury-gravure, gilt edge-, roxburghe binding, 28s. net. 
“ A series of beautiful photographic illustrations of se-nery end tife...... accom 
panied by appropriate letternress, descriptive and histor cal.” — Times 


An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING. Mrs. Axtnur Brit (N. 
D’ANVERS). Fourth Fdition, Revised and brought up to date. With 375 
Engravings, Crown 8vo. balf-bounc, 10s. 64. Or in 2 vols. I. ARCHITEO- 
TURE and SCULPTURE. 5s, tI. PAINTING IN ALL AGES. 6s, 


SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS and FRAGRANT 


LEAVES. interesting Associations gathered from wany Sou: ces, with Notes 
on their History and Utility. By DoNaLp Macponaxp, Associate of the 


Royal Horticultural Society. With 16 Coloared Plates. 8vo. 5s. 
[Vert week, 


LOW’S NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, HALF-A-CROWN EACH. 
VOLUME I, NOW READY. VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


Ten Years’ Captivity in| How I Found Living- 
the MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. STONE: Including Four Months’ 
From the Original Manuscripts of Residence with De. Livingstone. 


Father OHRWALDER. By 
Major F.R. Wixeatk, R.A. Fully By Henry M D.C.L., &e 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


Illustrated. 
TALES from ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL told to 
CHILDREN. By Mrs. Frewen Lorn, Author of * Tales from Westminster 

aq 2 x er Plans and View of the West Front of the Uathedral. Crown 


cLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. By Jules Verne. Fully 
FOUNDLING MICK. By Jules Verne. Fully Illus- 
A PLUNGE into SAHARA: an Adventure of To- 
G. DemaGe. With Illustrations by Paul Crampel. Crown 8vo. 
WALTER GAYDON; or, an Art Student's Adven- 
The ADVENTURES and MISADVENTURES of a 
BRETON BOY. By tuGEYE MovTON. Wh Crown 8vo. 5e. 
HEART: a Book for Boys. By Edmondo de Amicis. 


Authorized Tranelation from the 158th Edition, by G. 8. GopkIx. With 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Now ready, price One Snilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. CHRI\TMAS Number. 


The Christmas Number of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is of especial interest and 
attractiveness, light and entertaining, and BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
The Number opens with Three Ful page Pictures, prac'ica ly THREE FRONTIS- 
PIECES—*“ The Grasshopper and the Ant.” by A. B. Frost; “ Primavera,” a 
Study, by Atpert Lynca ; and ** Cast Shadows,” by Ewite Futant. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


McANDREW'S HYMN. By Rupyarp , THE STORY OF A PATH. By H.G, 
KIruine. BuNNER. I lastrated, 

GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, RA. | EMILE FRIANT, OF 1HE MODERN 
By Cosmo Ilins- FRENCH SCHUOL., By Paip 


GILpert HaMERTON 

THE MANTL* OF OSIRIS: a Story 
of a Sensatonal Discovery. By 
Warren L. PaLMer. 

BY SPECIAL INVITATION: a Rail- 
road Story. Ry Faaxcis Lyxps. 
THE WOODCUTTER'S HUT: a Poem. 

with Original and Fantastic Draw- By Arcerpatp Ilus- 
. ings by Oliver Herford. trated. 
BESIDES OTHER STORIES AND POEMS. 
*,.¢ A NEW CATALOGUE of Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S 
COMPLETE PUBLICATIONS has just been prepared, ani will be sent post-free on 
opyication. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luarrep, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET a 


trated by 21 Reproductions from 
Watts’ Paintings and Drawings. 

THE MATRIMONIAL TONTINE 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION: a 
Christmas Story. By Robert 
Grant. Illustrated. 

A PRIMER OF IMAvINARY GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Branper MaiTuEws, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. RUDOLPH'S LEHMANN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
On December 4, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By 
LEHMANN. 

* This work is divided into two Parts, the first being devoted to an account of 
Mr. Lehmann’ ’s life, and the second to “ People I Have Met,” principal among whom 
are the Prince of Wales, the late Emperor Frederick, Robert Browning, George 
Hliot, , Liszt, Humboldt, Lord Lytton, Helen Faucit, the descendants of 

Goethe, and Sir Andrew Olark, 


PUBLISHED BY DIRECTION OF THE BRIDCE HOUSE ESTATES COM- 
MITTEE OF THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

On December 4. With 3 plates of Reproductions from the Records, a Chromo- 
numerous Illustrations and Views. Handsomely bound, 4to. 
price 25s. 


HISTORY OF THE TOWER BRIDGE 


AND OF OTHER BRIDGES OVER THE THAMES built by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London ; including an Account of the Bridge House from 
the 14th century, based on the Records of the Bridge House Estates Committee. 
By CHARLES WELCH, F.S.A., Librarian to the Corporation of London, With a 
Description of the Tower Bridge by J. Woivre Barry, 0.B., M.Inst.0.E., 
1 wing the Bridge, and an Introduction by the Rev. Canon Bennam, 
» 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “STANHOPE OF: CHESTER.” 


Ready this day, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MASK and the MAN. A Novel. By 


Percy Anpakak, Author of ** Stanhope of Chester : a Mystery.” 


GLEAMS of MEMORY; with some Reflec- 
tions. By James PAyN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 
The little volume is revlete with good stories,”— Times. 
“ Within its modest limits of space will be found not only some of the best Stories 
of the day, but stories the best told, Not a superfluous word spoils the a 


The HAWARDEN HORACE. By CHARLES 
L. Graves, Author of “‘ The Blarney Ballads,” “The oo 4 above the Red,” 

&c. Small post &vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Times.—“ Excellent, full of fun, of genial and apposite satire, without a trace 


of merely partisan bitterness.” 
The Atheneum.—* Clever jeux Wesprit. . . . Mr. Gladstone himself can find no 


offence in the playful banter of himself and his principal colleagues.” 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 138. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Decemsrr, 
containing :—**A FATAL RKSERVATION,” by R. 0. PROWSE, Book III. 
continued. Chaps. 4-8—“CHARACTER NOTE: THE LABOURER”— 
“PALM-OIL AT THE PORTE”—“*THE MAYOR’S SECRET”—“THE 
| ama — and “MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. E. NORRIS, 

ps 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


W. H, ALLEN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
ALLEN’S NATURALISTS’ LIBRARY. 


umes just ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
BUTTERFLIES. Vol. I. (With special reference to 
British Species. By W. F. Kresy, F.L.S. With 125 Coloured Specimens and 


MONKEYS. 2 vols. By H. O. Forszs, LL.D., Director 
Museum, Liverpool. With 30 Coloured Plates, 8 Maps, and 


ey The Plates for these two volumes have all been specially drawn for this 
Edition by Mr. J. G. Keulemans. 


BRITISH BIRDS. Vol. I. By R. Bowpter Suanpz, 
LL.D., Zoological Dept., British Museum. With 31 Coloured Plates. (Ready, 
“For the ordinary student this book will supersede all other handbooks ” — Times, 


MARSUPIALIA and MONOTREMATA. By R. Lypex- 


KER, M.A., F.G.8S. With 38 Coloured Plates. [ Ready: 
“ There is no better volume on the subject.”—Pall Mall Budget. 


The PORTUGUESE in INDIA; being a History of 
the Rise and Decline of their Eastern Ruapire. By F.C. Danvers, of Her 
Majesty’s Indian (Home) Civil Service. 2 vols.demy 8vo. With 22 Illustra- 
tions, 423. 

luabie and elaborate work, which is a perfect library in itself.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


MAIDS in a MARKET GARDEN. By Co Graves. 
Crown Svo. With 30 Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 3s. 6d. 
“It is refreshing in its fun, and is most enjoyable. Many of its little living 
pictures are gems of humour.’ " World. 


HALF-HOURS with the MICROSCOPE: a Popular 
Guide to the Use of the Microscope as a Means of Amusement and [ 
tion. By E. LANKESTER. M.D. -w-vepeen Edition. With 250 Illastrations. 
Fep. 8vo. Plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4 
“ An exceedingly useful book.” — Westminster Gazette, 


The ART of ILLUSTRATION: a Popular Treatise 
on Drawing for the Press, Description of the Processes, &c. By HENRY 
BLACKBURN. A handsome Gift-Book. Orown 4to, With 95 Illustrations. 7s. 6d, 

“A brightly written account, by a man who has had large experience of the ways 
in which books are illustrated nowadays.....As a collection of typical illustrations 
by artists of the day, the book is very attractive.” —Times. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Royal 8vo. 28s, 
Under the Patronage of the Secretary of State for India. 


AN ORIENTAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Founded on materials collected by the late Thomas William Beale, Author of 
the “ Miftah-ul-Tawarike.” By Henry KEENE, O.LE., M.A. 

“ Englishmen have more and more need of such a work of reference, and publicists 
especially, who are concerned with the doings of an Akbar or a Nana Sahib, or any 
other Eastern of repute or notoriety, will find the bare facts of his life concisely 
stated in this valuable volume.’ "—Home News. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., Lim., 13 Waterloo Place. 
Dublisbers to the Fndia Office. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 
FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN : Narra- 


tive cf a Bicycle Journey. By Huan CaLuan, M.A., Author of “ Wanderings 
m Wheel and on Foot through Europe,” and “The Story of Jerusalem.” 
Crown 8vo. with 30 Illustrations, cloth, 63. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 


From the German of ANTON KE#NER von MARILAUN, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Vienna, By F. W. OLtvgr, M.A., D.Sc., Quain 
Professor of Botany in University Cullege, London. With about 1,000 
Original Woodcut Illustrations, and 16 Coloured Plates. To be completed in 
16 Monthly Parts at 2s.6d. each net; in 4 Half-Vols. cloth, at 12s, 6d. each 
net. ; and in 2 Vois. cloth, 25s, each net. 

Now ready, Parts I. to VILI., Half-Vo's, I. and II., and whole Vol. I, 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL and HOME LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books, carefully edited to 
render them suitable for young readers. Cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 


NEW VOLUMES, 


THE LAMPLIGHTER. By Miss Cummins. 
COOPER’S PATHFINDER. 


READINGS from CARLYLE: a Selection of 
Representative Extracts from the Works of Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Kerra Leask, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ Will be found a useful introduction to the works of the sage of Chelsea. The 
selections are judicious and the notes ample.” —Athenaum, 


THINGS WILL TAKE a _ TURN. et! 


BeaTRicg HARRADEN, Author of “ships that Pass in the Night,” “ 
Varying Moods,” &c. A New Illustrated Edition, with 46 Pictures 
Designs by John H. Bacon. Square 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ A charming story.”— World, 


The ELEVENTH EDITION (43rd Thousand ) 


of THE UNIVERSE; or, the [nfinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A 
Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained b: 
Natural Science. By F. A. PoucHET, M.D, With 273 Engravings on W: 
Medium 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


LOND )N; BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


STUDIES in PROSE and POETRY. By Algernon 


SWINBURNE, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 
“Mr. Swinburne at his best.”—G@lobe. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES by HENRY STACY 
Marks, R.A. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles, 2 vols. 


demy 8vo. cloth extra, 323. 
“Mr. Marks’s delightful book will repay the reader from the first page to the 
last...... He has added another and a bright laurel to his wreath.”"—Spectator. 


The LIFE and INVENTIONS of THOMAS A. EDISON. 
. K L. and Antonia Dickson. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to 


extra, 18s. 
“It is full of entertaining anecdotes......A very interesting record of a very 


remarkable career.” — 7imes. 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE GONPAUT, 1773- 


1836. 2 vols. demy S8vo., cloth extra, 21s, 
“The memoirs have a certain charm as the work of one who was evidently not 
only bright, genial, and brave, but a very worthy woman.”—<Scotsman. 


A SECOND SERIES of EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
VIGNETTES. By Austin Dopson. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

“* The Second is by no means behind the First Serles in interest and charm...... 
It is like being in the centre of a conversation, in which many bright minds are 
playing a part.”— Bookman. 

NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
The GOOD SHIP ‘‘MOHOCK.” By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of ** My Shipmate Louise” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s, net. 
“ The story is one that only Mr. Clark Russell could have written, and those who 
love ships, and sailors, and the sea, will be grateful to him for it,”—Speaker. 
MR. JERVIS: a Romance of the Indian Hills. 
By B. M. Cxoxer, Author of “ Diana Barrington.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s, net. 
- Characteristic freshness and humour...... The novel may be safely recom- 
mended to all sections of the public.”— Glasgow Herald, 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
PUDD’N-HEAD WILSON. By Mark Twain. With 


Portrait and 6 Illustrations by Louis Loeb. 
RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST. By Bertram Mitford, 


Author of “ The Gun-Runner.” 
“One does not often come upon aging, _s etn more thrilling than the 


es in the ‘ Vallev of the Eve.’ ”—Glasg 
THE BELL-RINGER OF ANGEL'S, &. By Bret 


Harte. With 39 Illustrations. 
“ Mr. Bret Harte’s new volume is one of the most delightful of the p= a 
New Weekly. 


VERNON’S AUNT. By Sara Jeannette Duncan 
Author of “ A Social Departure.” With 47 Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 
“It is exceedingly anghable....... Highly amusing.”— Glasgow Herald. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles E. Craddock, 


Author of “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains.” 
“ An exciting narrative, with plenty of striking episodes,”—Daily Telegraph. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, “1 4 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S SELECTED LIST 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH: a Record of his Life and 
WORK, by his daughter, HyraTiA BRADLAUGH BonNER. With an account 
of his Parliamentary Struggle, his Politics, and his Attitude to Religion, by 
Joun M. Ropertson. 2 Photogravures and 8 other I ions, 2 vols, 
demy 8vo0, cloth, 21s, [Next week. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


The STICKIT MINISTER. By S. R. Crockett, 
Author of “ The Raiders” &c. With Illustrations by Ernest Waterlow, A.R.A., 
Copies on Japan paper, with Photogravare Frontispiece, £5 5s. net. 

PASQUALE VILLARI, Author of “ The Life of Savonarola.” Translated by 

A CYCLOPZADIA of NAMES. 

field | of names. The number selected is about 50.000. 

CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in the KARA- 

The BEST PLAYS of BEN JONSON. Second Series. 


The CRUSADES: the Story of the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. By T. A. ARcHER and CHARLES LernerinGE KINGSFORD. 
(Tbe New Volume of “ The Story of the Nations.”) Illustrated and fur- 
___nished with Maps and Index, cloth, 5s. 


“The Jefferies of the Tropics.” _ 


IN the GUIANA FOREST. By James Rodway. 


Introduction by Grant ALLEN. 16 Full-page IDustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The EXPANSION of SOUTH AFRICA. By the Hon. 


A. Witmor, Cloth, with Maps, 5s. 


FURTH in FIELD: Essays on the Life, Language, 


and Literature of Old Scotland. By HuGH HALIBURTON, Author of “Horace 
in Homespun” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The TALES of JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 1 vol. 
With Portrait of the Author, by WALTER SPINDLER. (Unitorm in style with 
a od Le Sunbonnet,” by 8. R. Crockett.) Second edition. Cloth boards, 
Pp. 3 


NAME THIS CHILD: a Story of Two. By Wilfriid 


CHesson. 2 cloth, 12s. 
“The story is well written. In it Mr. Chesson makes skilful use of the legend of 
Narcissus.”—Xcho. 


MAJESTY: a Novel. } By Louis Couperus, Author 


of “ Ecstasy.” Translated by A IXEIRA DE Mattos. Cloth, 6s. 


POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED. By A. Wallace. 


Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


OUR TOWN, and SOME of its PEOPLE: Sketches 


of Life ina Fite Village. By JoHN MENZIEs. Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


The ENGLISH ABROAD: Sketches by an Austra- 


lian Cousin. By Susan Gavan Durry. Cloth, 8s, 6d. 


NIHILISIM AS IT IS: Stepniak’s Pamphlets, 


Translated by E. L. Voynicn; and VoLknovsky's “Claims of the 
Russian Liberals.” Introduction by Dr. SPENCE WATSON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The QUEST of FIRE. By May Earle, Author of 


“Cosmo Venucci, Singer.” Cloth, 4s. net. 


ALLEYNE : a Story of a Dream and a Failure. 

The PAST HISTORY of IRELAND: a Brief Sketch. 
By S. E. B. Bouvertk-Pusry. Paper, Is. 

The TRIALS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By Augustus 
Jessorr, D.D., Author of * Arcady” &c. Third Edition, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 

abt < aren “| instructive on some points, amusing on others, and always read- 


“THE AUTONYM LIBRARY—NEW VOLUMES. 
THE PLAY ACTRESS. By, TWO STRANGERS. By 


S. R. Crockerr, Author of “The Mrs, OLIPHANT. [Shortly. 
Stickit Minister" &c. [Ready. 
Paper, Is. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 


Joseph Pennell, MacGeorge, Burn Murdoch, and others. Royal 8vo. bound in 
The FIRST TWO CENTURIES of FLORENTINE 
Linpa VILLARL Illustrated, cloth, 16s, 
1 vol. in half-cloth 

extra, £2 zs. net ; half-morocco, £2 15s, 
KORAM-HIMALAYAS. By W. M. Conway. Containing the large Maps and 
(The New Volume of “The Mermaid Series.”) Frontispiece, cloth, 2°. 6d. 


buckram, limited to 250 Copies, each numbered and signed, 21s. net. Five 
HISTORY : the Repubiics and Parties at the Time of Dante. By Professor 
This volume contains over 1,000 pages, and covers (in a sclective way) the entire 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, OF SOLENTIFIO MEMORANDA, &c 
Scientific Reports ; also Portrait of the Author, c'oth, 15s. net. 
(Three months after date «f p blication the price will be raised to 3s. 6d.) 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY—NEW VOLUMES. 
HELEN. By Oswald | CLIFF DAYS. By Brian 


VALENTINE. [ Read ROSEGARTH, (Shortly. 
Paper, lr. 6d. vench; cloth, 2s. each. 


CLOTHES MAKETH MAN, and other Swiss Stories. 
By Gorrrrrep KELLER. Translated, with a Critical Introduction, by Karr 
FREILIGRATH KROEKER. Demy 12mo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


The CONFESSIONS of AMOS TODD, ADVEN- 
the Lord 


The MAGIC OAK-TREE. 


Bravourne. Tilustrated. Fancy cloth, floral edges, 2s. 6 


A WALKING DELEGATE, by Rupyarp 
KrPitneG, appears in the DECEMBER Number of 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 1s. 4d. 


SHEEP OR GOATS? a Nw 
Novel in Three Volumes, by VALENTINE 
DELLE, will be ready next week, at all 
Libraries. Cloth, 31s. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


JOHN LANE begs to announce the publication 
This Day of 


ODES and other POEMS. By William Watson. 
Fep. 8vo0. buckram, uniform with The Prince's Quest” 
and “ Lachryme Musarum,.” 4s. 6d. net. 


Also 75 Copies on Large Paper, 10s. 6d. net. 


Other Works by William Watson. 
The PRINCE'S QUEST. Fep. 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. net, 
Second Edition. 
The ELOPING ANGELS. Square 16mo. buckram, 33. 6d. net. 
Second Edition. 
EXCURSIONS in CRITICISM. Crown 8vo. buckram, 5s, net. 
Second Edition. 


IMAGINATION in DREAMS, and _ their 
STUDY. By Frederick Greenwood, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


net, 
Just published. 


BALLADS and SONGS. By John Davidson. 
Fep. 8vo. buckram (with Title and Cover Design by 
Walter West). Uniform with “ Fleet Street Eclogues” 
and “A Random Itinerary.” 5s. net. 


“They are thoroughly considered ; seen as solid wholes; seen not only in front, 
but round at the back... . Both the ‘Ballad in Blank Verse’ and the ‘ Ballad of 
a Nun’ contain very strong morals very stoutly driven home, In each the poet 
has made up his mind; he hasa theory, of life, and po that theory to us under 
cover of a parable of tremendous force.”"—A. T. Q. C. in the Speaker. 


“We must acknowledge that Mr. Davidson’s work in this volume displays great 
power, .. . There is strength and to spare.” — Times. 


“Mr. Davidson's new book is the best thing he has done, and to say this is to say. 
a great deal. . . . Here, at all events, is a poet who is never tame or dull; who, at 
all events, never leaves us indifferent ; his verse speaks to the blood, and there are 
times when ‘the thing becomes a trumpet.’ ""—Saturday Review, 


Other Works by John Davidson. 
PLAYS. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
A RANDOM ITINERARY. Fep. 8vo. Irish linen, 5s. net. 


FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. Fecp. 8vo. buckram, 5s. net. 
Second Edition. 


A CHILD of the AGE. By Francis Adams. 
(Vol. IV. of the “ Keynotes” Series.) Title and Cover 
Design by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ The love incident is exquisite, and exquisitely told. ‘ * lives ; her emotions 


stir us.... One is grateful for the artistic revelation of sweet wormwood of 
pain.”—Saturday Review. 


“There is a bloom of romance upon their story which recalls Lucy and Richard 
Feverel. .. . It is rarely that a novelist is able to suffuse his story with the first 
rosy purity of passion as Mr. Adams has done in this book.”— Realm. 


Ready on the 5th of December. 


The GREAT GOD PAN and the INMOST 
LIGHT. By Arthur Machen. (Vol. V. of the 
“Keynotes” Series.) Title and Cover Design by Aubrey 
Beardsley. Orown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


DISCORDS. By George Egerton, Author of 
“ Keynotes.” Title and Oover Design by Aubrey 
Beardsley. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


Other Works by George Egerton. 


YOUNG OFEG’S DITTIES. Translated from the Swedish of 
OLA Hansson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Zn rapid preparation. 
KEYNOTES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Sivth Edition now ready. 

“A rich, passionate temperament vibrates through every line.... We ha 
met nothing so lovely in its tenderness since Mr. Kipling’s ‘Without Deneas of 
Clergy.’ "—Daily Chronicle, 

“Singularly artistic in its brilliact suggestiveness.”"— Daily News, 

“Not since ‘The Story of an African Farm’ was written has any woman 
delivered herself of so strong, so forcible a book.” — Queen. 

“A work of genius. There is upon the whole thing a stamp of downright 
inev itableness, as of things which must be written, and written exactly in that 
way.” —Speaker. 

Keynotes’ is a singularly clever book.”— 7ruth. 


BALLADS in PROSE. By Norah Hopper. 
With Title and Cover Design by Walter West. 
Square 16mo. 5s. net. 

“Mr. Lane produces his new Irish writer, Miss Nora Hopper, with ‘ 2 Song anda 

Tale. The song might have been written by Mr. W. B. Yeats a mood of 


exaltation, which is to say a good deal.” 
Review of the “ The Yellow Book,” Vol. II. /rish Independent, 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Hea’, Vigo Street, sone” oh 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 1, 1894. 


MESSRS WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


At all Libraries. 


BEHIND an EASTERN VEIL. A Plain 


Tale of Events occurring in the experience of a Lady who had a 
unique opportunity of observing the inner life of ladies of the upper 
class in Persia. By C.J. Wits, Author of “In the Land of the 
Lion and Sun,” “ Persia As It Is,” &c. &c. Demy 8vo. 9s. 

[ Ready December 5. 


The DIVERSIONS of a PRIME MINISTER. 


By Basit Tuomsoy, Author of “South Sea Yarns.” With a Map, 
numerous I)lustrations by J. W. Cawston and others, and Reproduc- 
tions of Rare Plates from “Early Voyages of XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Centuries,” and old Dutch Engravings. 1 vol. small demy 8vo. 1s. 
[Ready December 10. 


ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. ByS.S. Thorburn, 


Bengal Civil Service, Author of “ Bannu; or, Our Afghan! Frontier,” 
“ David Leslie: a Story of the Afghan Frontier,” *‘ Musalmans and 
Moneylenders in the Panjab,” &c. With 2 Coloured Maps. Demy 


8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


Introducing the Bone of Contention—India restive under Machine Rule— 
Loosening the Bonds of Empire—Revolution and Effects of Tzardom—An Object 
Lesson in Bad Government—The Afghans and their Country—Four Divisions of 
Afghanistan England ard Russia in Central Asia—Administration of our North- 
Western Frontier—Independent Tribes within our Political Frontier—Attack and 
Defence—The Difficulties of a Great Adventure—The End of a Buffer State—A 
Short Summing-up. 


At all Booksellers’. 


The VIKING PATH: a Tale of the White 


Christ. By J. J. HALDANE Burcess, Author of “ Rasmie’s Biiddie,”’ 
“Shetland Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready December 7. 


*,* A beroic romance of old Viking life, full of exciting incident. Thec 
are brought out in very strong and distinct relief, especially Jarl Asvild, who is a 
grand old heathen, and Arvak, the type of unrest and scepticism in the ninth cen- 
tury. Thorvald, who, from being one of the bravest and fiercest of the Vikings, 
has become a Ghristion, is an attractive figure. 


SECOND EDITION. Now ready. 


WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. By 


Mrs. OLipHANT. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


“The strength of the story lies in ‘the | usaal tracks of shrewd observation, gentle 
didactivism, interpretation of ch 


“This truly beautiful story ... 


the simple but skilfully constructed plot.” 
World, 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES of JOHN 


GLADWYN JEBB. By his Wipow. With Introduction by H. 
Riwer Hacearp, and a Portrait of Mr. Jebb. Demy “a 10s. 6d. 
“Pages which will hold their readers fast to the very end.”—Gra 
“ A better told and more marvellous narrative of a real life was aover put into 
‘the covers of a small octavo volume.” et 
“ As fascinating as any romance. . .. The book is of the most entrancing inte- 
rest.”—St. James's Budget. 
** Full of breathless interest.” —T7imes. 


IN FURTHEST IND; being the Narra- 
tive of Mr. Edward Carlyon, of Ellswether, and late of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, Gentleman. Wrote by his own hand in the 
year of grace 1697. Fdited, with a few Explanatory Notes, by SYDNEY 
€. Grier. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“ Reads like a genuine bit of the seventeenth centiwy. No more brilliant histori- 
cal novel has recently beea written.”— Rea/m. 


“We doubt whether the century has en. a more skilfal imitation of an actual 
record.”—Admiralty and Horse Guards G. 


“An excellent book, admirable in in ak and ‘not less interesting than instructive 


in matter.”— Atheneum. 
“ Mr. Grier has mastered more than half the secret of Defoe. . . . An exceedingly 


attractive love-story.”—Graphic. 


The FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on 


the Planting and Tending of Forest Trees and the General Manage- 
ment of Woodlands. By James Brown, LL.D. Sixth Edition, 
Enlarged. Edited by Jonn Nisset, D.Cc., Authorof “ British Forest 
Trees” &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. net. 

‘A storehouse of practical information on every aspect of panes 


“ Cyclopeedic is the adjective that best suits these two copious 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURSH AND LONDON. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Just ready, large crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. II.—MALAYSIA and 


the PACIFIC ARCHIPRLAGOES. By F. H. H. MD., 
Author of “‘ The Cruise of the ‘ Seeder’ ” « Life of Magellan,” &c, With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. (Forming Volume II. of the reissue, 
revised and enlarged, of Stanford's “ Compendium of Geography and Travel.”) 


Recently published in the same Series. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I.—AUSTRALIA and 


NEW ZEALAND. By ALFRED RusseL LL.D., D.C.L., F. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. “cloth. — 

“So largely has this volume been modified and augmented that it may be looked 
upon as a new work. Nearly twice the space is bestowed on the Australian 
Colonies ss in the former edition, and numerous characteristic illustrations are 
introduced with happy effect.” —Geographical Journal. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. net, postage 5d. 


CLOUDLAND: a Study on the Structure and 


Characters of Clouds. By the Rev. W. CLEMENT Ley, M.A., F.R. Met.Soc. 
With numerous Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to the 


Antiquity of Man. By JAMES D.CL., LUD., F.R.S., Murcbison 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, much Enlarged, with two New Chapters on the * Glacial Phenomena 
of North America” by Professor T.C. CHAMBERLIN. Also 18 Maps and 78 
Illustrations. 


A NEW FAMILY ATLAS. 


STANFORD’S FAMILY ATLAS of GENERAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Exhibiting the various Physical aud Political Divisions of 
the Chief Countries of the World 50 Maps, with a List of Latitudes and 
Longitudes. Imperial folio, half-morocco, price Five Guineas. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition. Contsining 48 Coloured Maps, 
and an Alphabetical List of about 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes. Imperial 4to. half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully En- 
graved on Copper Plates, also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, 
with Latitudes and Longitudes, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt 
edges, price 21s. Size, when shut, 74 in, by 12 in. 


POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
“ Hundreds of children have learnt their first science lessons from Miss Buckley's 
enchanting books.” —Manchester Guardian, 
“ No more excellent Christmas gift-books could be found.”—Bookseller. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. With 74 


Ilustrations. Twenty-fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s, ; 
caif extra, 11s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES; and other 


Lectures. A Sequel to“ The Fairyland of, Science.” With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, 11s, 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of 


Animal Life, from the Amceba to the Insects. With 100 Illustrations, 
Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. ; calf extra, 11s, 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. With numerous lllustrati~ - Sixth Thousand, 
8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; calf extra, 14s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, 


and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Pre- 
sent Time. With 77 Iliustrations. — Edition, Crown 8 
cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; calf extra, 14s. 


Crown 4to. handsome cloth binding, 10s. 6d. 


ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 


Illustrations, drawn by LEUTEMANN. With Descriptive Letter- 
press, edited by ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 


The WINGED WOLF, and other Fairy 
Tales. Collected by Ha SHrEEY Kar. With 60 Original Illustrations by 
Arthur Layard. 

“ An irresistible book. There is a delightful freshness ss well as a delightful 
familiarity about the stories. The illustrations are notable, the paper and typo- 
graphy are beautiful.”— Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo., in wrapper, 2s.; postage, 2d 


PLAYS for MY PUPILS. By E. Mavpr 


JACKSON, 
“Very cleverly composed. ‘Cinderella,’ for instance, is quite a delightful pro- 
duction ......full of that kind of poetry and romance which, like the island airs of 
*The Tempest,’ give delight and hurt not."—Glasgow Herald, 


LUNDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 
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The Saturday Review. 


A. & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE of CHRIST as REPRESENTED 


in ART. By Frepxric W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS. Abundantly Iliustrated 
with Reproductions of Early Christian Symbols from the ba, of Pic- 
tures of the Great Masters and of Modern English Painters, including Sir é. 
—— and Sir B. Burne Jones, Bart. ; also con 

ping, as a ispiece, a ‘Beau Dieu d Amiens,” 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 21s, 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of ISAIAH. 


rd the Rev. T. K, Cueynm, M.A., D.D.; Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
Holy and formerly Fellow of Balliol Canon 


The RELIGION of the SEMITES. The 


FUNDAMENTAL INSTITOTIONS, By the late W. RoperTson Smrru, 
Ma.. .» Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Bdition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author, Demy 8yo.cloth, 15s. net, 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By the late Witt1am 


Wnriacut, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net, 


MONISM as CONNECTING RELIGION and 


SCIENUE. The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science, By ERnsT 
HAECKEL, Translated from the German by J. D, F, Crown 
8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and IDEAL 


SOCIALISM. | J. NiCHOLSON, Professor Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh, Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s, 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Matiock. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 


The SENILE HEART: : its Symptoms, Se- 


quele. and Treatment. By GEORGE WILLIAM LL.D, Crown 
8vo. cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


PROPERTIES of MATTER. By P.G, Tarr, 


M.A., P ofessor of Natural in the of Piinburgh. 
Third Edition, Revised and 8vo. clota, 6d. 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELEC- 


TROLYSIS, and By Geo. CrysTAL, MA. LL.D., and 
Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


On the PROCESSES for the PRODUCTION 
of EX LIBRIS, By Joun Vixycoms. Fep. 8vo. cloth, Illus., 3s. 6d. net, 


The POST in GRANT and FARM. py 
in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 


POSTE RESTANTE. A Novel. By C. Y. 


HARGREAVES, Author of “Paul Romer.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 


JOHN DARKER. A Novel. By Avprey 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 


A ROMANCE of DIJON. 


Epwanrps, Author of “ The Curb of Honour.” 1 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Princess Axrrent. 


Translated from the French by AGNes EvaN Samira. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LONDON UP P TO DATE. By Avcustus 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


By M. Beruam- 
crown 8vo. cloth, 63, 


The CURB of HONOUR. By M. Bernam- 


Epwaxps, Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


A TANGLED WEB. A Novel. By Lady 


Linpsa?. Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The DIVERS. A Romance of Oceania. By 


Hume Nisper. lljustrated, Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts yy drawn and engraved 
Now complete in 25 vols. Price in Sets, cloth, £6 5s. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHURCH of SANCTA SOPHIA, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. A Study of Byzantine RA, W. R. 
and H. Swainson. With Illustrations. Medium 8 


IN the LION’S MOUTH. The Story of Two 


English Children in France, 1789-1793, By Exxzanor C. Price, Author of 
“A Lost Battle” &c. Crown 68, 


THE STORY of SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs. 


EvErarpD Cores (SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN). Fep. 8vo. 9s, 


THE END of ELFINTOWN. By Jane 


BaRLow. Illustrated by Laurence Housman, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


TALES of the PUNJAB, Told by the People. 


By FiLora ANNIE STEEL, Tlustrated by J. Lockwood C.LE., and 
Notes by RK. C. Temr_e. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 
[The Cranford Series. 


» DAILY TELEGRAPH. —* Attractive and humorous, and replete with entertain- 
‘ment for ld and young.” 
SCUTSMAN.—* Mrs Steel deserves thanks and admiration for the work she has 


done.” 
THE FABLES of SOP. Selected, Told 
Traced, By Jacozs. Done into Pictures 


Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges 6s. 
CHARD or uneu' 
by [The Cranford Series, 


QUEEN.—“ The illustrations are splendidly quaint...... Mr. Jacobs has also done 


sbare.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The most noteworthy feature of the book 


consists in ita quaint and admirable a Foamy done in the style of old-fashioned 
engravings, and full of imagination and humour.” 


CHAPTERS from some MEMOIRS. By 


There snow special charm of tender reminiscence, 
'TMES.—* There is not a page withou 0 

tle and peaey hilosophy, of kindly appreciation, generous and humorous 
of vivid without and of presentation at once lifelike and 


imaginative. ... Its charm is 


THE MECHANISM of WEAVING. By 
THomas WILLIAM Fox, Lecturer on Textile Fabrics, Municipal Technical 
School, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MEANING of HISTORY ; and other 
Historical Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—* The plea for the synthetic interpretation of history has seldom 
been urged with more conspicuous force and beauty.” 
SCOTSMAN.—* Brilliant, vigorous, stimulating.” 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from its Cun 


mencement to the Close of the Independence ot the Greek Nation. By 
ApoLF Hotm. Translated from tue German. In 4 vols, Vol. I. To the 
End of the sixth Century B.c, 8vo. 6s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ This book will, we strongly 
earlier bistories of Hellas. partly from its conciseness, bat in a much greater — ad 
from its sound scholarship and conscientious impartiality ; and while recommending 
it to the reading rublic, and in particular to such university students as may be 
ambitious of acade._ic distinctions, we look forward with sanguine anticipation to- 
the appearance of the succeeding volumes.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. Mlustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J.R. Grazr 
and Miss NorcaTs. Part XXXIX. Super-royal 8vo, 1s, net, (Vols, 
II., and IIL. super-royal net.) 


THE STATE in RELATION to LABOUR. 
By W. STantey Jzvons, LL.D., F.R.S. Edited, with Baltion- by 


MicHakEL CaBanrk, of the Inner Temple, 
Crown 8yo. 6d, [The English Citizen” Series, 


A DIGEST of the CRIMINAL LAW (Crimes 


and Ponishments). By the late Sir James Firzjames STEPHEN, Bart. 
Fifth Edition, by Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, and Harry 


L. STEPHEN, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 168, 


JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. A Course 
of Lectures. By the Jate F. J. A. Hert, sometime Hulsean Professor in 
Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of 
Lecture-Sermons on the Universal st Christianity, Edited byC. W. 
Stvpss, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Religious, Lite- 


rary, and Sccial. By PHILLIPS Brooks, late Bishop of Massachusetts. 
Edited by the Rev. Jony Corron Brooks. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. net. 
TIVES.—* Well ca'culated to display the high spiritual fervour” 
and broad human sympathies of this a 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
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